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NEW MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 
President Wilson has before him for considera- 
tion the matter of appointing one member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commision to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Judson C. Clements, with 
the almost certainty that through the passage of 
the Adamson bill there will be either two or four 
other places to fill. We hope he will keep the 
Commission up to its present high standard, re- 
membering that it is not a body to be made up of 
representatives of particular interests appointed for 
log-rolling purposes, but one supposed to ccnsider 
judicially the interests of all classes and make ae- 
cisions that will be fair to all. The only things its 
members need represent are ability, integrity, and 
knowledge of the subjects they have to cons‘der. 
Neither railroad man, nor shipper, nor labor leader, 
should be appointed for the purpose of conciliating 
any class, though it might be wise in the interest 
of having all valuable points of view and sources 
of knowledge represented to see that the appoint- 
ments are distributed so that, for instance, there 
would be one new member who knows the railroad 
business thoroughly, a business man who is identi- 
fed as a shipper, a man who is familiar with 
finance, if the Commission is to have charge of the 
issuine of securtities, and one who is an engineer, 
if the valuation work of the Commission is to be 
continued. And, of course, a good attorney or 
‘conomist familiar with railroad regulation prob- 
lems never comes amiss. 
Perhaps the Commission has too much work 
that must be done at once to justify the President 
in waiting to appoint a successor to Mr. Clements 
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until the Adamson bill is disposed of so that he 
would know just how many places he had to iill, 
but it would be helpful if he could sit down with 
all the vacancies and the present personnel of the 
Commission before him and make his appointments 
with the entire situation in view. We hope he will 
make his appointments that way as nearly as pos- 
sible anyway, without regard for the claims of po- 
litical lame ducks or the alleged rights of this, that, 
or the other class or locality for “representation.” 
The Interstate Commerce Commission is not a 
“representative” body. It is a quasi-judicial body 
and no more attention ought to be paid to the 
section of the country from which a commissionei 
comes than should be paid to the home state of a 
justice of the Supreme Court. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the way our presidential appointments 
are usually made when it has to be said of a man 
like Edgar Watkins that it is doubtful whether he 
has strong enough political backing to get the 
place for him. To our poor way of thinking his 
lack of what is cailed political backing is not the 
least of his virtues. 


CARRIERS AND COAL SUPPLY 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission ad- 
vocating government pools of coal production and 
distribution and of rail and water transportation 
agencies, at least, so far as the responsibility of the 
railroads for the shortage of coal supply is con- 
cerned, seems somewhat of an anachronism when 
considered in connection with certain figures is- 
sued by the railroads at about the same time. The 
report of the Trade Commission conveys the idea 
that the railroads, if not chiefly, are at least largely 
responsible for the bad fuel conditions now pre- 
vailing and expected to prevail unless the remedies 
it suggests are adopted. And yet in the same 
number of this magazine in which we printed that 
report we also printed the regular monthly car 
surplus and shortage report of the American Rail- 
way Association showing that the car shortage, 
which had reached a maximum of 148,627 cars the 
first of May, had been reduced to 105,127 the first 
of June, and in spite of this radical decrease in 
shortage, according to figures given out by Fairfax 
Harrison, head of the railroads’ war board, the 82 
principal bituminous coal-carrying railroads hauled, 
in May, 1917, 142,157 more carloads of coal—ap- 
proximately 7,100,000 tons—than they hauled in 
May, 1916, an increase of 23.8 per cent. 

We do not argue from this that the railroads 
have cured the situation as far as they are cor- 
cerned. Far from it. But we do say that through 
the radical efforts of their war board and the co- 
operation of shippers they have been showing great 
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And when a patient is showing im- 
provement is no time to diagnose his case as 
hopeless. 


improvement. 


THE SHIPPING BOARD ROW 

It is to be hoped that by the interposition of 
presidential influence or by some other means the 
friction between the U. S. Shipping Board and its 
employe, General Goethals, may be ended soon. 
The business in regard to which the friction occurs 
is to beat the German submarine, and one oi the 
best ways we know of not beating it is for those 
who are charged with the task to quarrel about 
methods. It may be that General Goethals is a 
bigger man than any member of the Board—too 
big to take orders from it. If so he should be per- 
mitted to resign, for no man should be allowed to 
swell to a size that makes it uncomfortable for him 
to sit in the chair assigned to him. As long as he 
is an employe of the Board he should do what he 
is told. If there is any dirty linen to be washed 
the laundry work should be done in private. lt 
may be that General Goethals is entirely in the 
right, and if so he does well to urge his opinions. 
But it is not the part of a good soldier, however 
brilliant he may be and however inferior his su- 
perior officers may be, to “show them up” in any 
public way. If General Goethals is too big a man 
to work with others and the job requires that the 
man who fills it should work with others, then let 
us get another man. There are lots of men able to 
do the job. The country isn’t interested in the 
vindication of either Chairman Denman or General 
Goethals. It wants ships built to beat the German 
submarine, and it wants them built at once. 





PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 

Two important pieces of legislation of importance 
to railroads and shippers made rapid progress this 
week in Congress. The priority of shipments bill, 
having been passed by the Senate, has been favor- 
ably reported by the House committee, with addi- 
tional amendments, and the bill enlarging the mem- 
bership of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has passed the House and must now go back to the 
Senate for concurrence in additional amendments. 
The probability is that both these measures, in some 
shape or other, will be laws in a few days.. 

The priority of shipments bill, though much more 
meritorious than when it was introduced, still 
should be changed to provide that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be the agency through 
which priority oders shall be issued by the Presi- 
dent. We have set out our reasons for this many 
times and we have seen no justification of the bill, 
as now drawn, that comes anywhere near meeting 
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them. The change is needed both as a guarantee of 
justice and such protection for shippers as is pos- 
sible and consistent with the successful prosecution 
of the war, and for the sake of efficiency and good 
business methods. We hope the House will act 
before it is too late. 

The House committee used its knife with admir- 
able effect in cutting out of the bill to enlarge the 
Commission, the amendment of Senator Smith pro- 
viding for the suspension of every rate against 
which a protest may be made. The amendment was 
a foolish effort to delay matters in the fifteen per 
cent case, though it could not affect the final out- 
come, and as the committee pointed out, the adop- 
tion of the amendment would involve such a deluge 
of work as entirely to defeat the purpose intended 
by the proposed increase in membership. 

But, if the Smith amendment would cause this in- 
creased labor and thus nullify the intended effect of 
the legislation enlarging the Commission, what of 
the Cummins amendment which is still in the bill? 
This Cummins amendment provides that in every 
proceeding relating to the reasonableness of rates 
or to alleged discriminations, not less than three 
commissioners shall “participate” in the hearing 
and the decision, and in every hearing relating to 
the valuation of railway property not less than seven 
cemmissioners shall participate. We have previ- 
ously shown the preposterousness of this amend- 
ment and the way in which it would upset the pres- 
ent methods of the Commission—methods which 
have never been seriously criticised and which are 
perfectly proper and efficient—and make it abso- 
lutely impossible for this body to do its work with 
anything like its membership at present or as pro- 
posed by the bill. The House can add to its good 
offices by using the knife again. To pass the bill 
with this amendment, if it means what the average 
man would take it to mean, would be worse than 
useless. 


RAIL AND WATER COOPERATION 


The offer of the railroads’ war board to cooperate 
with water carriers in a better coordination of rail 
and water facilities for carrying freight and passet- 
gers in this time of congestion and overworked rail- 
road equipment, gives promise that some plan may 
be worked out by which our water lanes may be 
made to carry the share of traffic that natura! laws 
might give them, at least for the period of the wat 
necessity. That they are largely idle as carriers 1S 
due, of course, to the fact that the railroads have, 4$ 
competitors, been too strong for them. There is n° 
reason now why the railroads, which are turning 


away business, should not come to the help of their 
(Continued on page 1460) 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Trade Commission’s Coal Report.— 
In its report on the coal industry the 
Federal Trade Commission distrib- 
uted cuffs for both sides in the trans- 
portation game. It treated the long 
haul, safeguarded in the fifteenth sec- 
ticn of the act to regulate commerce, 
and reconsignment as devices for the 
accomplishment of unholy purposes. 
The Trade Commission may know 
that the long haul is a mere protec- 
tion of property rights, but if it does, it did not allow 
Congress to know that it knew. It may know that re- 
consignment is a method of preventing waste and cor- 
recting mistakes—at least it was in the beginning, if it 
is not now—and therefore something hardly subject to 
condemnation by an administrative body that has never 
made a real investigation to determine the why and where- 
fore for it, or of the good attained by its use. Incidentally, 
also, the trust-breakers of the Department of Justice got 
a jolt, because their policy has been such as to prevent 
railroads eliminating the. long haul. Those who know 
the reasons for reconsigment and the long haul feel that 
the Trade Commission could have done much more con- 
structive work if it had pointed out that the long haul 
could be avoided by allowing the consolidation of railroads 
instead of causing their tearing asunder. Much recon- 
sigsnment could be avoided, it is argued, if the anti-trust 
laws were not used to keep the railroads of the country 
broken up into small units, instead of welded into efficient 
systems, by ccnsolidation. Reconsignment, in a majority 
of instances, it is pointed out, is made necessaiy by the 
fault of some small road, or is deliberately planned be- 
cause the freight is solicited for loading because the orig!- 
nating road desires the revenue. Its traffic officials know 
also that if the shipper waited until he had orders actually 
in hand before shipping, the irregularities of service are 
such that the shipper could not afford to run the risk 
of cancellation because of the commodities failing to 
alrive when needed. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion knows reconsignment is so necessaly that it has 
forced railroads to grant it, and its settled policy is to 
require it, every time the question arises, on the basis 
of the through rate plus a charge not exceeding $5. 





Why Not Ask the Interstate Commerce Commission ?— 
Good administration, it might be thought, would suggest 
to government officials thinking of making a point against 
a railroad practice, a reference of the proposed criticism 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, so that the criti- 
cal official or body would at least have the benefit of 
observations by those who have had to study the subjeci. 
The Trade Commission’s observations concerning the 
long haul and recons’gnment ere about as edifying as a 
leading of the blind by the blind. That bocy, however, 
is not the only one that has “bulged in,” so to speak, on 
the subject of transportation. The office of markets of 
the Department of Agriculture, at various times, has 
given advice or offered remarks on subjects connected 
with the regulation of railroads, the duties of railroads 
to shippers, and so forth. The Department of Commerce 
also has given liberally ef its store of experience. 
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Eijiect of the War on Anti-Trust Poiicies.—There is rea- 
son for wondering what effect the war will have on the 
anti-trust policy of the country, especially as that policy 
is applied to transportation. Thinkers on the subject 
naturally wonder whether there will ever be any more 
suits to break up or prevent consolidations, such as the 
Northern Securities and the New Haven, and threats of 
suits such as forced the Pennsylvania to give up the 
control it exercised over the Baltimore & Ohio and broke 
up the transcontinental combination and condemned ship- 
pers by lake and rail to pay higher rates so as to have 
te rail and water carriers managed by two sets of men 
instead of only one. The various pooling arrangements 
forced on the railroads and the coal operators raise the 
question as to whether the arrangements for war times 
would not also be good for peace times. If it is econom- 
ical for the coal operators to pool their output and thereby 
save tonnage, in time of war, it might be asked, would 
it not be good to save tonnage in the same way in time 
otf peace? If it is good for the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio to short-haul each other so as to get 
materials moved in the shortest time and therefore at 
the least expense, as a war measure, what objection could 
be urged to the one controlling the other so there would 
be no question about short-hauling? The answer might 
be that if the consolidation could be made so the expense 
to the public would not be increased, there could be no 
objection. Perhaps the answer is that consolidation here- 
tofore has been regarded as synonymous with inflation 
of the capital account, so the only benefit would accrue 
to the owners and none to the public. Congress, it might 
be thought, could figure out a way to procure consolida- 
tion without inflation. 





Judson C. Clements.—If there was one quality of the 
late Judson C. Clements that was more prominent than 
any other, it was that of feariessness—not the blustering, 
boisterous bloviation of the swashbuckler, but a full un- 
derstanding as to what was right and a determination 
to do what was right. The older workers at the Com- 
mission recall, with satisfaction, the way in which he 
dealt with a party of senators and representatives who 
appeared in the train of live stock shippers from the 
Southwest who had asked for a hearing, with a view to 
having certain live stock tariffs suspended. They asked 
the Commissioner to hear them, not being satisfied with 
the examiners who were acting aS a suspension board. 
The day of the hearing Mr. Clements’s outer office was 
filled with senators and representatives: The Georgian’: 
face betrayed surprise and some anger when he saw the 
congressmen. He quietly asked if he had run into a 
political convention, remarking that he thought the meet- 
ing had keen called to consider railroad rates. Sinc»® 
that time delegations of congressmen have not been ad- 
juncts to protests against proposed advances. About the 
last time any political pressure was undertaken was when 
a certain railrcad reduced coal rates to Kansas City. The 
Kansas congressman who then made a speech did not 
help his side of the case, simply because nothing he said 
on the subject had the slightest bearing on the issues. 
Another of Mr. Clements’s qualities was his refusal to 
be carried off his feet by excitement. Two years ago, when 
the presidents of the roads carrying coal from Pittsburgh, 
Ohio and West Virginia fields asked the Commission to 
arbitrate and fix the differentials, he suggested that they 
had the power to do that by proposing tariffs that would 
stand the test prescribed by the law. That question is 
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now in a fair way of being settled through the action 
of the carriers and the prospective approval of the ten- 
tative report made by Attorney-Examiner Marshall and 
“Examiner King, with modifications. 





The Need for Rolling Stock.—With diplomatic fervor 
and the evident earnestness born of a conviction that 
the thought must be new, Professor Lomonosoff, the rail- 
road representative on the Russian commission now in 
this country, told several newspaper men that “locomo- 
tives, locomotives and still more locomotives, are the 
fundamental needs of Russia to-day.” That paraphrase 
of the advice the French revolutionary leader gave his 
colleagues, however, is not at all a novelty. That is one 
of the principal things the United States needs to-day, 
together with about 150,000 more freight cars. That is 
what France needs and that is what Germany needs. 
Russia may be worse off even than any other of the 
belligerents: The professor suggested that she needs 1,000 
ten-wheel locomotives. So does the United States. He 
said the condition of the Russian railroads is due to the 
short-sightedness of the old government, which owns two- 
thirds of the Russian mileage. The inclination of many 
in the United States is to blame the shortage on the 
shippers and the railroads and suggest government owner- 
ship as a cure for evils that government ownership, ac- 
cording to the professor, brought upon the railroads in 
his country. The real answer may be that the war- 
makers overestimated what the railroads could do and 
sent more men to the front than they could keep sup- 
plied. The supply of cars and engines, taking the world 
over, it is believed, is markedly smaller than in August, 
1914. On Jan. 1, 1917, there were 50,000 fewer cars in 
the United States than on June 30, 1914. In other words, 
the cars could not be replaced as fast as they were used 
up. The same is true in every belligerent country and 


probably in every neutral as well, because the war has. 


made big demands on neutrals. A. E. H. 


SUCCESSOR TO CLEMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

A delegation of Georgians, headed by Chairman Adam- 
son, of the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, appeared at the White House June 25 to ask the 
President to appoint Attorney-Examiner Edgar Watkins to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judson C. Clements. 
The Georgia congressman acted as guide and mentor for 
the folks from “back home,” notwithstanding the fact that 
he had been endorsed for the place himself, and it is un- 
derstood among those who keep in mind the affairs of the 
Commission that he would be exceedingly pleased to receive 
the appointment. 

So far as may be inferred from the attitude of those 
having business with the Commission, there is a general 
acknowledgment that Mr. Watkins is about as well fitted 
for the place as any man that has been suggested. But 
there is question as to whether he has political backing 
strong enough to make the President know that he is held 
in high esteem by those who have had to know what he 
has done as an attorney-examiner and as a practitioner 
before the Commission. 

The name of J. M. Jones, chief of the tariff division of 
the Commission, has been placed before the President for 
the Clements vacancy. Mr. Jones, for nearly ten years, 
has had charge of the Commission’s tariff and classifica- 
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tion work. He is one of the Commission’s high salaried 
men. He is a Virginian. 

Attention has been drawn to the suggestion that War. 
ren S. Stone and Mr. Fayant, publicity agent for the raj}. 
roads in many cases, would make an ideal addition to the 
Commission when the House passes the bill enlarging its 
personnel. The combination does not please some of the 
shippers because, as they see it, Stone would naturally 
stand for increases in rates made necessary by expensive 
additions to headlights, Adamson law increases in wages 
and things like that, while Mr. Fayant, having been em- 
ployed as a press agent, is not understood to have any 
particular understanding of the problems that come to the 
Commission for solution. 


The House committee on interstate and- foreign com- 
merce June 22 did an unusual thing in recommending 
Chairman Adamson for appointment to fill the Clements 
vacancy on the Commission. 

New England governors have united in a petition asking 
that a man from their section be put on the Commission. 


There is no scarcity of men who think, or have friends 
to think for them, that they would be acceptable interstate 
commerce commissioners, either as successor to the late 
Commissioner Clements or to fill prospective vacancies 
under the Adamson Dill. 


Among those whose names had been prought to the 
front before the end of the week ending June 23, and in 
addition to those previously mentioned, were Chairman 
Candler, of the Georgia Commission, who entered the al- 
ready comparatively long list of Georgians composed of 
Chairman Adamson of the interstate and foreign commerce 
committee of the House, Secretary McGinty and Attorney- 
Examiner Watkins;. Attorney-Examiner Dow, who was in 
charge of car distribution under the supervision of Com- 
missioner McChord, while the Commission was doing that 
work, and Max Thelan of the California commission, who 
is also president of the National Association of Railway 
Commissioners. 


While there is an idea that a Democrat will be appointed 
to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Clement’s death, Presi- 
dent Wilson has the power to appoint a Republican or a 
Progressive. The law merely says not more than a ma- 
jority shall be members of the same political party. 


Up to the time when President Wilson expressed views 
that were taken to mean that he favored a 5 per cent in- 
crease in railroad rates, there had never been any sug- 
gestion of politics in the regulation of railroads. The 
Shreveport case brought forward some talk about state’s 
rights, but it did not amount to anything. To show how 
free the regulation of railroads has been of partisan 
politics, it may be mentioned that in a room full of men 
talking about Max Thelen, every one of whom knows the 
Californian fairly well as a regulator, not one could say 
positively whether he was a Democrat, Republican or 
Progressive. It was finally guessed that he was a political 
follower of Hiram Johnson and therefore probably 4 
Progressive. Commissioner Shaughnessy, of Nevada, also 
known to many who have business at the Commission, 
was equally as hard to classify. The fact, however, that 
Senator Newlands suggested him to the President caused 
it to be inferred that he is a Democrat, which is a fact that, 
up to this time, has not been of the slightest moment in 
cases before the Commission. It would: probably be im 
possible to find a decision made by a divided Commission, 
in which the division would be found to be along party 


lines. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


WASHED COAL WEIGHTS 


In a report on I. and S. No. 917, opinion No. 4520, 45 
I. C. C., 93-98, the Commission has condemned, as not 
having been justified, a proposed rule providing for the 
collection of charges on washed coal from Alabama mines 
to points in the South and West based on actual net 
weight at point of shipment. The suspended tariffs are 
to be canceled on or before July 10. 

The protests were made against these tariffs by W. G. 
Coyle & Co. and Robt. T. Hyams Coal Company, dealers 
at New Orleans. Suspension was ordered until July 11. 
Under the present practice shipments of washed coal are 
weighed near the mines or in transit, and, on request of 
the consignee, are reweighed at destination. The tariffs 
provide that if there is a variance of more than 1 per cent, 
with a minimum of 500 pounds, in the initial weight and 
the weight ascertained by reweighing at destination, the 
freight charges shall be readjusted on the bases of weights 
ascertained at destination. Under the proposed tariffs 
the actual net weight at points of origin would be the 
only ones accepted in the settlement of freight charges. 
Some of the coal in Alabama is unsalable until washed. 
From some mines the water thdt washes the coal also 
carries it into the car. 

Weighing the coal immediately after loading, therefore, 
would force payment of freight rates on the quantity of 
water adhering to the coal or absorbed by it. Through 
the leakage of water, which also carries with it a propor- 
tion of fine coal, the weights of washed coal obtained at 
or near points of origin decrease materially before des- 
tination is reached. This loss varies in amount according 
to the conditions of weather, the time of weighing, the 
distance of the scales from the loading points, and the 
kind of equipment ‘used in transporting the coal. 


Buyers at New Orleans will not accept coal except on 
the basis of weights ascertained at point of delivery. 
Some consignees file claims of shortage when the differ- 
ence exceeds 2.5 per cent of the initial weight. Others 
file no claims unless the difference is in excess of 5 per 
cent, and still others not unless the difference is due to 
obvious error of weight or the car and contents have 
met with an accident en route. A witness for the Frisco 
said there was no demand for reweighing at destinations 
except at New Orleans. Both respondents and protestants 
filed exhibits to show the result of tests made by them 
to ascertain the variation between origin and destination 
weights. The carriers’ exhibits showed on 186 carloads 
@ loss of 1.94 per cent. The protestants’ exhibits, cover- 
ing 2,802 carloads, showed a net loss of approximately 
3.07 per cent, the differences in weight ranging from 200 
to 9,800 pounds. At points of origin the differences ran 
from 100 pounds to 32,700 pounds. 


The Commission in its report said that neither the 
variations in weight shown by respondents nor those by 
Protestants correctly represented the true difference be- 
tween the actual weights at points of origin and destina- 
tion. At some mines there was an arbitrary reduction 
of 7 per cent in weight on account of the water in the 
coal, for which there was no tariff authority. Some of 
these cars left at the mines under fictitious weights repre- 
Senting 110 per cent of the stenciled capacity of the car 
When weighed at New Orleans, were shown to contain 
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more coal than the maximum physical carrying capacity 
of the car. In many instances the weights shown at 
points of origin were manifestly erroneous, says the 
report. 

various suggestions were made by both carriers and 
shippers with a view to formulating a satisfactory rule. 
The Commission recommended that they continue such 
conferences, with a view to obtaining a rule consistent 
with its report in Reweighing of Freight by Carriers (28 
I. C. C., 7). In that report the Commission caid: “Where 
coal is wet in process of preparation for shipment, so that 
the moisture does not become at any time a part of the 
coal itself, but soon evaporates, there would seem to be 
strong reason why proper reduction should be made from 
the weights ascertained at the mine.” 


REPARATION ON GRAVEL 


The Commission, in No. 8611, Sunderland Brothers Com- 
pany vs. Chicago Great Western et al., opinion No. 4528, 
45-I. C. C. 113-14,.has awarded reparation on a carload of 
gravel shipped from Lanesboro, Ia., to Omaha. It held the 
charges to be unreasonable to the extent that the switch- 
ing charge assessed by the Missouri Pacific at Omaha, ex- 
ceeded $6, the rate now in effect. The complaint attacked 
the switching charges of the Missouri Pacific because they 
were on a basis of 2.75 cents, supposed to be on the Ne- 
braska distance scale, and the refusal of the Chicago Great 
Western to absorb more than $7 of the switching charges 
on the shipment. The Commission found that the dis- 
tance scale rate which the Missouri Pacific purported to 
have used was three cents, so there was an undercharge. 
It found, however, that the Missouri Pacific was switching 
to other industries for various charges less than the 
amount imposed upon the complainant, the maximum being 
$6 per car. It decided that $6 would have been enough to 
have charged on this shipment and ordered reparation to 
that basis. The refusal of the Chicago Great Western, the 
Commission said, had not been shown to be unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. 


PECANS MISROUTED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8926, C. R. 
Hurd Brokerage Co. vs. Wichita Valley et al., opinion No. 
4530, 45 I. C. C., 117-18, on account of a misrouted carload 
of pecans from Albany, Tex., to Denver, Colo. 


REPARATION ON FRESH MEAT 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8913, Swift 
& Co. vs. Boston & Maine et al., opinion No. 4531, 45 I. 
C. C., 119-20, the Commission holding that the first-class 
rate of 35 cents on fresh meat from Boston to Bangor was 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the later 
established rate of 25 cents. The defendants admitted 
that first class on fresh meat from Boston to Bangor was 
unreasonable. The fresh meat rate in Official Classification 
territory is generally third class or less. After the ship- 
ments moved in 1912 and 1914, the Boston & Maine brought 
the rate down to the customary basis and will make rep- 
aration for the difference. 
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ALCOHOL IN TANK CARS 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 8849, Western Grain 
& Sugar Products Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 
4535, 45 I. C. C., 127-30. The Commission held to be un- 
reasonable charges assessed at the published rates based 
on estimated weights of 55 carloads of alcohol in tank 
cars from Agnew, Cal., to Philadelphia, Parlin, N. J., Nor- 
folk, Va., Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis. The unrea- 
sonableness consisted in the excess of money paid because 
the estimated weights were greater than the actual weights. 
Charges were first assessed on actual weights at an 85- 
cent rate. When, later, it was found that the 85-cent rate 
could not be applied fifth class, estimated weights were 
used in computing the charges. The estimated weight 
provided in connection with the fifth-class rate was found 
to be in conflict with the government’s internal revenue 
regulations. The Commission decided that the 85-cent 
rate applied to actual weights would have been reasonable. 
Reparation will be made as soon as suitable data have 
been filed. 


CHARGE FOR REFRIGERATOR CARS 


In No. $852, John Vallance vs. Northern Pacific, Opinion 
No. 4536, 45 I. C. C. 131-2, the Commission has decided 
there was no tariff authority for the imposition of a $5 
charge for the use of a refrigerator car loaded with 
potatoes and shipped from Hamilton, Mont., to Seattle, 
Wash. Reparation must be made. The defendant relied 
on the usual tariff provisions requiring payment of the 
terminal charges of collecting lines in addition to the 
rates quoted in the tariff of the originating line. The 
Commission concluded that that rule did not authorize 
the use of transcontinental I. C. C. No. 1002, which, up to 
November 8, 1915, provided a $5 per car charge for the 
use of refrigerators, in addition to the refrigeration rate. 


RATE ON FLOUR 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 8814, Wil- 
liston Mill Co. vs. Great Northern et al., opinion No. 4539, 
45 I. C. C., 137-8, the Commission holding that the rate on 
flour in carloads from Williston, N. D., to San Francisco 
had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


CASE DISMISSED 
An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8839, 
Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. vs. New York Central et al., 
opinion No. 4541, 45 I. C. C., 141-2, the holding being that 
a combination rate of $1.723 on soda water counters and 
fixtures from Cleveland to Arkansas City was legally ap- 
plicable and had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


COMBINATION RATE 


A flood, making impossible the use of a route over 
which a 37 or 37.5 cents rate on pine prevailed, and a 
subsequent reduction of a 45-cent rate to 37.5¢ cents, are 
not sufficient to show a combination rate of 45 cents on 
lumber from Yellow Pine, La., to Hyannis, Mass., to be 
unreasonable. That is the view of the Commission ex- 
pressed in its report on No. 8809, Globe Lumber Co., Ltd., 
vs. Sibley, Lake Bristenau & Southern et al., opinion No. 
4538, 45 I. C. C. 135-6. The carload of lumber was started 
from Yellow Pine April 16, 1917, routed over the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific. When it got to Sibley, La., the day 
it started from Yellow Pine, the complainant was advised 
that, owing to a flood, it could not move over the V. S. & 
P. The car was diverted to the Louisiana & Arkansas and 
sent over a route which had no joint rate. A combination 
of 45 cents was collected for a haul of 2,300 miles. Over 
the route on which the shipment was started a rate of 37 
or 37.5 cents applied. While the car was at Sibley, the 
carriers making up the route over which the shipment 
moved established a rate of 37 cents, apparently to meet 
the competition of the cheaper route. That reduced rate 
was in effect for eight or nine months, when it was can- 
celed and superseded by the 45-cent combination rate. 
The latter has since been increased to 46.4 cents. 

The report says the Commission has repeatedly held that 
the existence of a lower rate via another.route, and the 
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subsequent reduction of the rate over the route of move. 
ment do not of themselves warrant condemnation of the 
rate charged. Therefore, the complaint was dismissed. 


RATE ON BROOMS 


In No. 9029, Wichita Traffic Bureau vs. A. T. & S. B. 
et al., and parts of fourth section applications Nos. 2045, 
2659, 3786, 4218, 4219, 4220, 4326 and 4621, opinion No. 
4542, 45 I. C. C., 143-4, the Commission has held that the 
present rate on brooms from Wichita to Omaha and Coun- 
cil Bluffs is neither unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
nor unduly prejudicial. It was held that a rate of 91 cents 
from Wichita to Sioux City was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded the aggregate of intermediates, which was 
66.8 cents. Reparation must be made on that basis to the 
Southwestern Broom & Warehouse Company. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9026, Otis 
Elevator Co. vs. N. Y. Cent. et al., opinion No. 4571, 45 
I. €. C. 201-2, because charges on two electric hoisting ma- 
chines with motors, controllers, and parts, shipped from 
Yonkers, N. Y., to Salt Lake City were found to be in ex- 
cess of the amount legally due. 


CHARGES ON CORN 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9262, Clin- 
ton Sugar Refining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., opinion No. 
4576, 45 I. C. C. 211-12, on account of unreasonable charges 
on corn from points in Illinois, milled into gluten feed 
at Clinton, Iowa, and the product forwarded to various 
interstate destinations. The shipments moved between 
January 5, 1912, and March 22, 1913, during which period 
the transit arrangements were cancelled out. They have 
since been re-established and reparation must be made to 
the basis of the through rate plus one-half cent for the 
transit privilege. 


OATS MILLED IN TRANSIT 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9196, Pittman & 
Harrison Co. vs. St. L. S. F. & T. et al., Opinion No. 4560, 
45 I. C. C. 179-80, holding that charges on oats from 
Gunter, Tex., to Rayne, La., milled in transit at Sherman, 
Tex., originally destined to Franklin, La., and the tariff 
rule prohibiting reconsignment at the through rate after 
expiration of the first seventy-two hours from the time of 
the arrival of the shipment at first destination, had not 
been shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 


ILLEGAL CHARGES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8837, 
McKay & Morgan vs. L. & N. et al., Opinion No. 4548, 
45 I. C. GC. 146-8, because charges in excess of the amount 
legally due were collected on two mixed carloads of canned 
hominy and canned sauerkraut from Jeffersonville, Ind., 
to Nashville, Tenn. 


RATE ON SAUER KRAUT 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 9220, Scudders Gale 
Grocer Co. vs. Southern et al., Opinion No. 4561, 45 I. C. C. 
181-2, on account of an unreasonable rate on sauerkraut 
from Austin, Ind., to Cairo, Ill. 


DEMURRAGE ON POTATOES 


Holding that the defendants had assessed only the le 
gally applicable demurage charges at Thirty-third Street 
station, New York, on carloads of potatoes from various 
points in Michigan and Wisconsin, the Commission has 
dismissed No. 9067, New York & New Jersey Produce Co. 
vs. N. Y. Central, Opinion No. 4572, 45 I. C. C. 203-4. 


RATE ON ASH LOGS 


Reparation has,been awarded in No. 8964, Wyoming 
Shovel Works vs. Delaware & Hudson et al., opinion No. 
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4569, 45 I. C. C., 197-8, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on ash logs from Thurman, N. Y., to Wyoming, Pa. The 
reparation must be down to the basis of a rate of $2 per 
net ton. 


SHOE MACHINE RATING 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 9152, Cham- 
pion Shoe Machinery Co. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., opin- 
ion No. 4552, 45 I. C. C., 163-4, the Commission holding 
that the first-class rating in Western Classification terri- 
tory on less-than-carload shipments of shoe attaching, shoe 
punching, shoe repairing and shoe trimming machines, 
k. d., had not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 


RATE ON SPOKES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8563, 
Memphis Freight Bureau, for Weis & Lesh Mfg. Co., vs. 
A. & V. et al., opinion No. 4532, 45 I..C. C., 121-2, on ac- 
count of an unreasonable rate on two carloads of club- 
turned spokes from Delhi, La., to Memphis. The Com- 
mission ordered the establishment, on or before Septem- 
ber 15, of rates on spokes no higher than the rates on 
lumber of the kind of wood used in making such spokes. 


RATE ON COTTON FABRICS 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 9065, Valley Creek 
Cotton Mills Co. vs. Western of Ala. et al., opinion No. 
4533, 45 I. C. C., 123-4, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on asphaltum-coated cotton fabrics from Selma, Ala., to 
East Point, Ga. At the same time, in fourth section order 
No. 6746, applications Nos. 1021 and 1024, by the Western 
Alabama and Atlantic & West Point, authority to con- 
tinue the fourth section violations contained in the rates 
were denied. 


CHARGES ON POTATOES 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 8731, Asa 
Wilcox vs. Erie et al., opinion No. 4544, 45 I. C. C., 149-50, 
on account of unreasonable charges on a less-than-carload 
shipment of potatoes from Seeley, Creek, N. Y., to Arch 
Creek, Fla. 


CHARGES ON COTTON 


In No. 9112, S. M. Bulley & Son vs. St. L. & S. F. et al., 
opinion No. 4556, 45 I. C. C., 171-2, an award of reparation 
has been made on account of unreasonable charges on 
cotton from Elgin, Cache, Indiahoma and Davidson, Okla., 
to New Orleans for export. The unreasonable charges 
accumulated during the period the concentration and 
compression service. at Lawton, Okla., now in effect, were 
cancelled out. 


NO JURISDICTION 


For want of jurisdiction the Commission has dismissed 
No. 8991, H. L. Buss Co. vs. N. Y. Cent., opinion No. 4550, 
45 I. C. C., 161. The complaint was a claim for damages 
resulting from the loss of corn in transit. The railroad 
company paid for the corn at the rate of 82 cents a bushel 
instead of the 89.5 claimed by the Buss company. The 
Commission said: “Our jurisdiction over claims for rep- 
aration does not extend to claims arising from loss or 
damage to shipments in -transit, such claims being cog- 
nizable only in the courts.” 


RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


In No. 8777, Brittian Bros. et al. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al., 
opinion No. 4518, 45 I. C. C., 87-90, the Commission found 
rates on live stock from Carrier, Covington, Goltry, Ames, 
Dacoma and Cold Springs, Okla., to Wichita, Kan., to be 
and to have been unreasonable and awarded reparation. 
The unreasonableness consisted in the fact that they were 
higher than those prescribed in the supplemental proceed- 
Ings in Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meats, 23 I. C. C., 658. Reparation must be made down 
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to the basis therein prescribed and the lower rates must 
be established on or before August 15. 


RATE ON COTTONSEED 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 9045, 
Empire Cotton Oil Co. vs. S. A. L. et al., opinion No. 4564, 
45 I. C. C., 186-7, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
cotton seed from Alachua, Fla., to Quitman, Ga. The car- 
riers charged $3.90 per net ton. The Commission found 
that $2.42 per ton should have been charged. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAIN 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 8945, M. G. 
Rankin & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., Opinion No. 4537, 45 
I. C. C. 132-4, the Commission holding that rates on brew- 
ers’ dried grain from Chicago to Lake Geneva, Kewaunee, 
Elkhorn and Springfield, Wis., had not been shown to be 
unreasonable. It held that the allegation that charges on 
shipments to Springfield and Kewaunee were assessed on 
an excessive weight had not been sustained. 


RATES ON CROSS TIES 


A reasonable rate was prescribed and _ reparation 
awarded in No. 9242, Timmons Harmount vs. L. & N. et al., 
Opinion No. 4551, 45 I. C. C. 162-3, in plac® of condemned 
rates on oak, beech and maple cross-ties from Louisburg 
and Edwards, Ky., to Bradford Junction, Pa. The rates 
were unreasonable because in excess of those applicable on 
oak, beech and maple lumber. The carriers must estab- 
lish rates on cross-ties not in excess of those on lumber 
on or before September 1. 


REPARATION FOR MISROUTING 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9103, Hol- 
lingshead & Blei Co. vs. N. Y. & Pa. et al., opinion No. 
4555, 45 I. C. C., 169-70, on account of the misrouting of a 
carload of cooperage heading from Shingle House, Pa., to 
Carlton, N. Y. 


RATE ON FERTILIZER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8933, Olaede Y Com- 
pania vs. Southern Pac. Co. et al., opinion No. 4547, 45 
I. C. C., 155-6, finding the rate on fertilizer from Laredo, 
Tex., to Colton, Cal., originating at Mexico City, had been 
justified. 


RATES ON TIES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8865, G. W. Gates & 
Co. vs. Southern Pac. et al., opinion No. 4514, 45 I. C. C. 
79-80, holding that rates on ties from Silverton, Ore., to 
Portland, consigned to Ban’s Spur, Ore., for export had 
not been shown to be unreasonable. 


ILLEGAL CHARGES 


In No. 8806, Independent Harvester Co. vs. C. I. & L. 
et al., opinion No. 4545, 45 I. C. C. 151-2, the Commission 
has awarded reparation on account of illegal charges on a 
carload of agricultural implements from Carmel, Ind., to 
Plano, Ill. The rate was held not to be unreasonable, but 
charges were assessed on a weight of 36,000 instead of 
24,000 pounds. 





RATE ON SLAG 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 8930, 
Wing Seed Co. vs. B. & O. et al., opinion No. 4549, 45 I. 
GC. C. 160-1, the Commission holding that the rate on basic 
slag from Locust Point, Md., to Mechanicsburg, Ohio, had 
not been shown to be unduly prejudicial. 


RATE ON STAVES 
An award of reparation has been made in No. 8887, Hol- 
lingshead & Blei Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. et al., opinion 
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No. 4546, 45 I. C. C. 153-4, on account of an unlawful rate 
on staves from Womble, Ark., to Toronto, Can. 


RATE ON COAL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8971, Diana Paper 
Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al., opinion No. 4548, 45 I. 
C. C. 157-9, holding that a rate of $2.10 on coal from mines 
on the Pennsylvania R. R. in Pennsylvania to Harrisville 
and Newton Falls, N. Y., had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. 


RATE ON WINE 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 9106, 
G. A. De Wilde & Sons vs. C. & N. W. et al., opinion No. 
4574, 45 I. C. C. 207-8, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on wine from New Orleans to Sheboygan, Wis. The un- 
reasonableness consisted in the fact that the through rate 
exceeded the aggregate of the intermediates to and from 
Milwaukee. 


MISROUTING OF COAL 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 9227, 
J. C. Rawson vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., opinion No. 4562, 
45 I. C. C. 183-4, on account of a misrouted carload of lump 
coal from Harrisburg, Ill., to Milbank, S. D. 


REPARATION ON CORN 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 8958, Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., opinion No. 4529, 45 I. C. 
C. 115-16, because the joint class rates on five carloads of 
corn from Lawton and Ricketts, Ia., to Kansas City were in 
excess of the aggregate of the intermediate rates to and 
from Council Bluffs. 


RATE ON FIRE CLAY 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8915, Chicago Retort 
& Fire Brick Co. vs. Wabash et al., opinion No. 4506, 45 
I. C. C., 61-2, holding that the rate on fire clay from High 
Hill, Mo., to Ottawa, Ill., had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable. 


SLAG CASE DISMISSED 


No. 8940, National Slag Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al., 
opinion No. 4534, 45 I. C. C., 125-7, has been dismissed, 
the Gommission holding that the rate on slag from South 
Bethlehem to Philadelphia over an interstate route had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Holding that the rate on cottonseed oil from Hillsboro, 
Ala., to Ivorydale, Ohio, was unreasonable, the Commis- 
sion has awarded reparation in No. 9158, Procter & Gamble 
Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al., opinion No. 4559, 45 I. C. C., 177-8. 
The Commission, in fourth section order No. 6753, parts of 
applications Nos. 1548 and 3965, forbade the continuance 
of fourth section violations by the Southern and the Queen 
& Crescent on the traffic in question. 


CHARGES ON TEN PINS 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9157, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. vs. Munising, Marquette & South East- 
ern Ry. Co. et al., opinion No. 4558, 45 I. C. C., 175-6, hold- 
ing charges on ten pins in carloads from Big Bay, Mich., 
to Boston had not been shown to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
The Commission canceled the hearing assigned for June 
28, Washington, D. C., in Docket No. 9076, C. Elton James 
et al. vs. the Washington & Old Dominion Ry. Co. et al., 
and the case was reassigned for hearing June 29 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner La Roe, 
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THE PRIORITY BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

It is considered possible, though not probable, that the 
House will pass a priority bill before the end of the week. 
The House has on its Union calendar a favorable report 
on Adamson’s priority bill, H. R. 4767, and also on the bill 
passed by the Senate, S. 2356. The favorable report on the 
bill passed by the Senate consists of the substitution of 
H. R. 4767, which itself is a compound of a small part of 
the President’s strike prevention bill and the priority idea 
that was transmitted to the capitol by Attorney-General 
Gregory. The whole bill is proposed as an amendment to 
section one of the act to regulate commerce. 

It makes it a misdemeanor to interfere with the opera- 
tion or makeup of trains, punishable by a fine not exceed- 
ing $100 or imprisonment for not more than six months, or 
by both fine and imprisonment. It also authorizes the Pres- 
ident to use the armed forces of the country to move 
mail trains, which Grover Cleveland did without waiting 
for Congress to say specifically that he might use the 
army for that purpose. 

The priority bill proper authorizes the President to give 
priority orders for traffic or particular shipments to any 
one he selects as his agent, either in or out of the govern- 
ment service, or the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
during the continuance of the war. It makes it the duty of 
officer, agents and employes of railroad companies to 
obey such orders under pain of a fine not exceeding $5,000 
or.imprisonment for not more than a year, or both. 

It retains, in a mild form, the idea that there should be 
special compensation for the railroads that carry out the 
priority orders, the assumption by the committee being 
that priority orders would be given to move so-called low 
grade commodities, that the rates thereon would not be so 
remunerative as rates on commodities that would have 
to be set aside, and therefore that the carriers should re- 
ceive special compensation for the sacrifices required of 
them. The thought is carried in the following sentence: 


For the transportation of persons or property in carrying 
out the orders and directions of the president, just and reason- 
able rates shall be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and if the transportation be for the government of the 
United States, it shall be paid for currently or monthly by the 
secretary of the treasury out of any funds not otherwise ap- 
propiated. 


The bill, as reported by the House committee, carries the 
sentence exempting carriers obeying priority orders from 
pains, penalties and obligations imposed by law, in the 
terms agreed upon in the Senate, as follows: 


Any carrier complying with any such order or direction for 
preference or priority herein authorized shall be exempt from 
any and all provisions in existing law imposing civil or crim- 
inal pains, penalties, obligations or liabilities upon carriers by 
reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with such 
order or direction. 


In its report the committee frankly avers that the meas- 
ure cannot properly be assimilated in any provision of 
the act to regulate commerce. It believes, however, it may 
be attached to the first section as easily and as neatly 
as any other. In discussing the amended bill, the commit- 
tee said: 


The object of this legislation is twofold. First, during 
the war in which we are now engaged it is possible that 
frequent disturbance and violence might interfere with 
the operations of interstate commerce. There is already 
a statute making such interference unlawful in the case of 
mail trains. In the first paragraph of the amendment we 
make the same provision as to interference with inter- 
state commerce trains by physical force or intimidation by 
threats of physical force which provision is followed by 
authority to use the armed forces of the United States to 
protect interstate and mail trains against such violence. 
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gome provisions in the Senate bill which we have stricken 
out were framed evidently under the erroneous impression 
that those provisions were aimed at strikes. There is no 
foundation for any such impressions. We have often in 
the committee, on the authority of the administration, as- 
sured all those who expressed apprehension on the sub- 
ject that this proposed legislation has no relation to strikes 
whatever, but to violence and threats of violence during 
war from whatever source. We understand a truce exists 
petween the different classes of employes of the railroads 
during the war, and that there is to be no strike nor un- 
just treatment of the trainmen during the period of the 
war. 

The legislative representatives of the four brotherhoods 
made statements in hearings before the committee at dif- 
ferent times and in various recent conversations with the 
chairman from which we think we have relieved all their 
apprehensions and fully satisfied them by limiting the ap- 
plication of these provisions to physical force or intimida- 
tion by threats of physical force. It appears that the 
amendment put in by the Senate was put in at the sug- 
gestion of one of the brotherhood heads not cognizant of 
the interviews already referred to. It is not necessary in 
this bill to make any reference to exemptions in the @lay- 
ton Antitrust Act, because there is not a word or syllable 
in this bill that suggests anything on that subject or justi- 
fies any apprehension that any repeal could be suggested or 
construed. The first paragraph of the amendment of the 
Senate bill is plain and simple. It declares illegal inter- 
ference by violence and provides, if necessary, to suppress 
that violence by the armed forces of the United States. 
The attitude of this committee and we believe that of the 
administration is that there should be no legislation to 
prevent strikes until a competent tribunal shall have 
been established and to adjust all disputes and disagree- 
ments peaceably and legally and that any reference to the 
subject in this bill is gratuitous and unnecessary. 


The second paragraph of the amendment which we pro- 
pose to the Senate bill by substitute authorizes the Presi- 
dent to give direction and order either direct in person or 
indirectly through other persons to the railroad officials to 
give preference to such shipments as may be designated, 
makes it the duty of the railroad officials to obey such 
orders, provides penalties for failure, and exempts the car- 
riers from statutory penalties against the preference and 
discrimination in those cases where they comply with the 
President’s order. A wild error has found expression in 
some quarters as to the character and purpose of this 
provision and great objection urged to it in the allegation 
that it confers dictatorial and arbitrary power upon the 
President. The truth is it greatly reduces his power, or, 
rather, furnishes a far preferable alternative to the author- 
ity already existing. Those who urge that objection over- 
looked the fact that the President already has authority 
under the army bill of last year (Public, 242, 64th Cong., 
approved August 29, 1916), to take over any or all of the 
carriers of the United States and operate them for the 
government. Obviously this would be very inconvenient, a 
herculean undertaking fraught with great expense and 
uncertainties and certainly could be exercised by nothing 
short of absolute power of the President. The idea of your 
committee in this suggestion is to avoid all that as unnec- 
essary and authorize the President to give direction to 
such shipments as are essential to the national security 
and defense. We do not propose to manage the roads. 
We do not provide for any rules and regulations for man- 
agement. The railroads do that. Our plan is in opposi- 
tion to operating the railroads. We order the railroads to 
Ship certain things. They comply with that order and are 
paid for it. That is plain and simple. We provide that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission may fix the rates be- 
cause it is possible that most of the shipments for war 
purposes will be commodities in a low classification, which 
Would be shipped to the exclusion of high-class freight pay- 
ing high rate. And if any roads were largely monopolized 
by low-class freight by the command of the government, it 
might be fair and just for the Commission to allow them 
higher rates. At least it is wise to leave that to the dis- 
cretion of the Commission. 

The committee unanimously disapproves of three provi- 
Sions in the Senate bill. One is to require them to keep up 
a Joint agency to receive notice and order. That is a mat- 
ter thet carriers can attend to voluntarily, and we did not 
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deem it wise to gratify them by giving such establish- 
ment a legal status. Another provision seems to grant, 
under guise of war emergency, at least initiation of the 
long-standing demand of the carriers for restoration of 
the pooling practice which was found so obnoxious and 
unsatisfactory. Your committee does not care to allow “the 
camel to get his nose under the tent.” The same well- 
known persistency might force in the entire body of the 
animal. The final provision of the Senate bill makes it the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission to require 
cars to be promptly furnished, and was rejected by your 
committee because recently there has been passed and 
approved by the President a satisfactory law on freight car 
shortage and supply and for the further reason that in a 
preceding part of the bill the carriers have been explicitly 
commanded to make the shipments required by the Presi- 
dent promptly and faithfully, and punishment is provided 
for failure. It would therefore seem that the Senate pro- 
vision is an unnecessary repetition of a matter already 
fully covered. 

With the provision allowing pooling of earnings under 


the supervision of the President eliminated and the inter- 
ference section changed so as to make it clear that Con- 
gress does not intend to forbid strikes or to modify labor’s 
exemption from obedience to the anti-trust statutes, Chair- 
man Rayburn, June 26, favorably reported the priority 
bill from the House committee on interstate commerce. 

It was the hope early in the week of Majority Leader 
Kitchin that the House would pass the priority bill before 
the end of the week, as well as the bill increasing the 
number of commissioners from seven to nine, which is 
S. 1816. At the time he was talking, the House was 
working on the river and harbor bill, a measure that, in 
the old days, used to take up only an hour or two, because, 
before it was framed, the House organization counted 
noses and determined how much time the majority should 
allow the minority for expressing, as they called it, per- 
fectly useless objection. 

There was no thought at that time that there would be 
any effective opposition to either of the measures. The 
Senate had passed them. The wise men of that body had 
aired their thoughts thereon and none of the ideas ex- 
pressed had impressed the ether senators as reason or 
excuse for defeat or delay. 

No Compensation for Property 

Persons outside the capitol, however, had begun making 
a query as to whether, even in time of war, the govern- 
ment has the power to force a citizen to give up any part 
of his property without compensation, unless the taking is 
done by means of a tax law. “The power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” is one of the most ancient and re- 
spected maxims of the law. Under pretense of taxing, the 
government forbids many things or makes them difficult. 
Among the most notorious false pretense acts is the one 
making it almost impossible for manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine to do business, in the making of substitutes for 
butter, by imposing a tax on oleomargarine colored to re- 
semble summer butter so high that the consumer has 
little or no choice. He must buy butter or pay almost as 
much for a substitute that looks like it. 

The priority bill, however, is not a pretended tax meas- 
ure. It requires the railroads to use their property in the 
way the president tells them to use it, under pretense that 
such managing is a regulation of commerce. 

In the same bill it is provided that when a carrier com- 
plies with an order from the president, it shall be exempt 
from all pains and penalties and obligations prescribed by 
existing laws. e 

That purports to relieve a bailee for hire of any obliga- 
tion to perform the most primary function of such bailee— 
that of delivering that which has been entrusted to it in 
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good order and with reasonable dispatch. The language 
giving such exemption is as follows: “And any carrier 
complying with any such order or direction for preference 
or priority herein authorized shall be exempt from any and 
all provisions in existing law imposing civil or criminal 
pains, penalties, obligations or liabilities upon carriers by 
reason of giving preference or priority in compliance with 
such order or direction.” 

That means that it is the duty of the carrier to trans- 
port safely and with reasonable dispatch what is delivered 
to it, if the president does not tell it to do something else. 
In time of war a military commander has a right to take 
whatever is necessary for the subsistence of his army. 
The commander of a conquering force has a right to levy 
contributions upon the conquered territory, to be paid 
either in money, or in kind. Such operations, however, 
are wholly within the areas in which the army is actually 
operating and in which the civil law has been superseded 
by the law martial. 

S. 2356, however, does not purport to authorize prefer- 
ence or priority orders within the areas occupied by the 
army. “It does not purport to be an amendment to any- 
thing pertaining to the war. It purports to be a regula- 
tion of commerce “during the period of the war in which 
the United States is now engaged.” 

It is not limited so as to enable the president to give 
preference to freight designed for a particular military 
purpose. It is general in its terms. It embraces every- 
thing that can be moved, during the period of the war. 
Under its terms the president, if he thinks it necessary for 
the prosecution of the war—that being the only limitation 
on his discretion—can order the goods of John Smith 
shipped ahead of those of William Jones, this day and all 
others. He could give such orders as, during the war, 
would effectually smother Jones’ business and promote 
that of Smith so that if the war lasts any length of time 
Smith can be in control of all business in the United 
States—that is, all except the smallest kinds of business 
that might be done by horse-drawn vehicles or carried 
on the backs of men. Motor vehicles could not be used 
because Smith would have control over the movements of 
gasoline or fuel. There is nothing in the language of the 
act to keep the president from promoting the business of 
the United States Steel Corporation at the expense of 
Jones & Laughlin and others; Swift & Co. as against. 
Armour & Co. and all other packers. 

The bill authorizes him to direct “such shipments of 
commodities as may be essential to the prosecution of the 
war,” and makes his judgment conclusive. 

These things have been talked about by men who have 
been able to perceive the sweeping character of the legis- 
lation. Senators saw it. ‘They passed the bill knowing 
that if it is not challenged in the courts, or if it is chal- 
lenged and passes muster, then the president becomes the 
absolute master of all transportation by railroad, and all 
commerce, by railroad, will proceed on sufferance by him. 
Some called attention to the fact. Some said that the 
losses suffered by individuals would be injuria absque 
damum—injury without remedy. No one seriously chal- 
lenged the validity of that proposition. Senator Knox, 
one of the best lawyers in the Senate, approved the bill. 

The opposition was confined solely to the question as 
to whether it was decent for the bill to provide that a 
carrier suffering damage should have the right to prove 
its damages, in a proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and collect from the treasury. When 
the advocates of the bill agreed to an elimination of that 
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provision the opposition died away and the bill passeq 
the Senate. 

There are two schools of thought as to the phenomenon 
that takes place when Congress declares war. One school, 
not the leading one, holds that the constitution rolls up 
in a neat package and is to be invoked only in cases 
arising between private citizens and not in disputes aris. 
ing between the government and the individual compos. 
ing the United States of America. They contend, not 
perhaps in so broad language as here employed, but in 
effect, that when war has been declared, the will of the 
President, in operations touching the employment of the 
land and naval forces, becomes the test of what is law, 

The correctness of that contention is not contested, in 
so far as it is made respecting areas occupied by the 
military forces. 

The other school holds that the constitution remains 
in full force and vigor everywhere except the spaces 
actually occupied by the armed forces; that it is not im- 
paired in the least where the administration of the laws 
continues in the hands of the civil authorities. The 
courts have leaned heavily in that direction, curbing the 
power of the President, as commander-in-chief, to such 
an extent as to overturn things done by the military au- 
thorities in areas occupied by them, but not fully under 
their control, as, for instance, in a city where there was 
a considerable body of troops, but no enemy in sight, or 
even threatening to appear. 

This bill, however, it has been suggested, does not even 
come near the border line between the civil and the mili- 
tary authority. It lies, it is contended by many, away 
beyond the orders, and they say that is shown by the 
fact that those who drew the bill called it a bill to 
“amend the act to regulate commerce, as amended’— 
in other words, that they, consciously, or otherwise, 
avoided placing the measure in the category of legislation 
needed as a direct aid to the military forces. 

The question of compensation was discussed in the 
Senate. The senators supporting the bill more than once 
said that there would be such a number of claims for 
damages that no man would be able to see where they 
would end. They finally solved their difficulty by con- 
senting to a change in the legislation the effect of which 
would be to make no distinction whatever between the 
shipper and the railroad. Both are to suffer, to have their 
property taken without compensation, if that be possible. 

All decisions by the courts, up to this time, have been 
limited, apparently, by the fact that this government has 
never heretofore been engaged in any serious foreign 
war. The Spanish war was over in three months and 
nineteen days, the declaration having been made on April 
23 and the peace protocol having been signed on Aug. 
12, 1898. 

The compromise, that of striking out the provision for 
compensation for the railroads, has satisfied, for the time 
being, at least, those who opposed the measure. It is 
suggested that if the bill, as it passed the Senate, becomes 
the law and it is enforced wisely and without too great 
a disregard for the ordinary rights of shippers, the ques 
tion as to whether the measure is constitutional will never 
be seriously raised. 


Complainant’s petitions for rehearing in Case No. 8461, 
National Lumber and Creosoting Co. vs. Texas & Ft. 8. 
et al.; Case No. 7838, Omaha Milling Co. vs. Union Pac. 
and Case No. 8754, A. Rosenblum vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al. 
denied. 
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June 30, 1917 


ADVANCED: RATE DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Washington, D. C., June 29.—At noon to-day the com- 
missioners were examining page proofs of their 15 per 
cent opinion. Action was expected this evening some 
time after six o’clock. It will be a great surprise if the 
tariffs are not suspended. The opinion even among the 
most optimistic railroad men seemed to be that there 
would be a suspension, and not flat rejection as in 1910, 
the first of the big advance rate cases, but somewhat like 
the opinion in 1914, when the commissioners indicated 
what the railroads might do and thereby laid the founda- 
tion for a revision of the Central Freight Association 
scale. 

In the event of failure to suspend there will probably be 
a big drive in Congress to adopt the Smith amendment, 
making suspension automatic. Unofficially, Representative 
Adamson allowed an intimation to reach the Commission 
that failure to suspend would result in such a move. That 
intimation came on top of a letter by him, published in 
Georgia newspapers, saying that if the Commission did not 
suspend, the usefulness of the Commission would have 
ceased.., 

Two views had existed up to to-day as to what the regu- 
lating body would say. One was that it would allow the tar- 
iffs to become effective July 1, with a requirement that the 
rates stated in the tariffs be reduced by a given time, not 
more than sixty days distant, so that the rates in Official 
Classification territory will not be more than from five to 
ten per cent higher than at present, and that relationships 
between competitive points be restored within that time; 
that the roads in Southern Classification territory may 
have the fifteen per cent for thirty days or less pending 
the preparation of tariffs carrying advances on lumber 
not exceeding one cent; and that the western roads may 
have the advance for a limited period. 


The other thought was that the tariffs would be sus- 
pended, but that the roads might have the advances indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph as soon as they can 
prepare their tariffs and make them effective on short 
notice. 


A decision in accordance with the first mentioned plan 
would give the carriers revenues increased by fifteen per 
cent for the month or two that would be required to make 
the changes. Under the second plan they would obtain 
no additional revenues until after they had modified their 
tariffs in accordance with the views of the Commission. 

The carriers are on record as saying that they will 
make any changes or reductions ordered by the Com- 
mission, if the latter will allow the higher rates to be- 
come effective, without formal hearing or without resort 
to litigation to prevent orders requiring reductions in the 
rates so advanced. 

The fifteen per cent case is the result of the passage 
by Congress of the Adamson law, increasing the pay of 
trainmen by decreasing their hours, and the bad financial 
Teports of railroad earnings and expenses for February. 
The Adamson law may be regarded as the primary cause. 
Congress debated, while it had the Adamson wage bill 
under consideration, whether it should not write into the 
Statute authority for the Commission to consider the in- 
creases in wages as cause for allowing advances in rates 
to cover the extra expense. Many persons thought at 
the time that such discussion was foolish, because, under 
the law of its creation, the Commission has the right and 
lL is its duty, to consider all facts pertaining to the con- 
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dition of railroads advanced for the right to charge 
higher rates. Many thought at the time that the discus- 
sion would be used as an excuse for asking for an advance. 

The railroad presidents appeared before the Commis- 
sion on the afternoon of March 22. Not a newspaper man 
was present at the hearing held on that day and none of 
them knew anything about the matter until the next day, 
when the Commission put out a transcript of the state- 
ments made by President Rea, of the Pennsylvania, and 
other presidents. They said there was an emergency 
confronting the railroads. They pointed to the rising 
prices of supplies and materials, the higher wages they 
were compelled by law to pay and the higher wages 
they thought that, out of decency, they should pay be- 
cause Congress had so generously rewarded the trainmen. 

At that time reports showing the results of operations 
in February were just being assembled and the presidents 
were able to present a picture that was not at all pleasing 
to anyone. They said they did not know how much they 
would ask for, but they suggested fifteen per cent and at 
later hearings that figure was agreed on. 

Their specific request was that they be allowed to file 
supplements proposing that each rate should be in- 
creased fifteen per cent, except that coal, iron ore and 
coke was exempted by the Official Classification roads 
for special treatment under tariffs proposing specific ad- 
vances of fifteen cents a ton. 


No estimates of the results of such an increase were 
made by the presidents. They pointed out that at the 
prices for materials and supplies quoted at the time they 
were talking a fifteen per cent increase, in many in- 
stances, would not be enough to cover the increased cost. 

Although the advance proposed was the largest ever 
suggested, shippers did not rise to protest with as much 
vigor as formerly. There was no organized move in 
opposition to the advances until the National Shippers’ 
Conference was formed at Chicago April 13 and engaged 
Clifford Thorne and Luther M. Walter as counsel. The 
non-Standard petroleum interests and the live stock ship- 
pers were the most prominent as industries, in opposition, 
although the fruit and vegetable canners of the Pacific 
coast objected with considerable vigor. 


In the southern territory the lumber interests objected 
because they had borne advances recently. J. V. Norman 
put up such a fight that in the midst of it the southern 
lines adbandoned the fifteen per cent proposal as to lum- 
ber and decided to ask for a specific increase of one 
cent per 100 pounds. 


Unofficial estimates as to the result of the increased 
rates proposed ran from $267,000,000 to $400,000,000, based 
on the tonnage carried in the year ending June 30, 1916. 
All estimates, of course, had to omit the possibility, if 
not certainty, that the tonnage would incfease. All also 
had to omit any allowance for the change in the relation- 
ship of rates that would be caused by a percentage in- 
crease in rates. The estimate, therefore, may be re- 
garded merely as guesses by fairly intelligent persons. 

In the course of the hearings, which were on the ques- 
tion whether the tariffs should be suspended, the financial 
returns became so good that Mr. Thorne maintained that, 
if the rates were not changed at all, and the returns for 
the first four months furnished a criterion as to what 
might be expected in the other eight months of the year, 
1917, instead of being an emergency year, would be the 
best the railroads have ever known, except possibly 1916, 
which was so much better than any other that there is 
no comparison between it and any of its predecessors. 
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ENLARGING THE COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The question of enlarging the Commission, authorizing 
it to divide its work among sub-commissions, and pre- 
scribing the conditions under which such sub-divisions 
may dispose of complaints, rests with a conference com- 
mittee composed of the five senior members of the two 
interstate commerce committees of Congress. Passage 
of the Senate bill (S. 1816) by the House on June 27 was 
passage in name only. The House rewrote what the 
Senate had passed, but left the official name unchanged. 

Only one large point of difference exists between the 
two houses, That is the Smith amendment, so called, 
which, if enacted, will provide for almost automatic sus- 
pension of every proposal to advance a rate or rates. 
Under the proposed addition to the fifteenth section, a 
protest by anybody is sufficient to create an investigation 
and suspension case. It would convert the Suspension 
Board into a mere body for bringing together tariffs and 
protests relating to them and the issuance of notice to 
the carriers concerned, that they must prove that the 
proposed rates would not be unreasonable or unjustly 
discriminatory and that there would be a hearing thereon 
at the earliest possible moment. Inasmuch as in 1916, 
107,000 tariffs were filed, the possibilities under such a 
law are easily imagined. Protests were filed in 517 in- 
stances. That is to say, protests were filed in that many 
instances which were in form to be considered; they 
were definite enough to enable the members of the Sus- 
pension Board to understand at what the protestant was 
driving. Many protestants have such a hazy notion 
when they write that nobody can find out exactly what 
they are trying to talk about. Tariffs were suspended 
in 222 instances, and in 295 cases suspensions were 
denied. 

Representative Sims of Tennessee, who thought he 
was doing the shipper a favor by abolishing the Com- 
merce Court and bringing into being the cumbersome 
system now in use (one that makes possible the ludicrous 
phase presented in the Illinois passenger case of Judge 
Landis refusing an injunction, although at the preliminary 
hearing the two judges who had to sit with him at that 
stage of the proceedings voted to issue a restraining order) 
offered the Smith amendment. He fought for it, too. The 
House, however, turned down the proposition, after Rep- 
resentative Esch and others who have some understanding 
of the subject had pointed out the endless confusion that 
would be created, by a vote of 156 to 76. The motion was 
not directly on the amendment, but on a motion to send the 
bill back to the interstate and foreign commerce commit- 
tee with instructions to amend, by inserting the Smith 
amendment. 








The Cummins Amendment 


The bill was also amended by changing the so-called 
Cummins amendment so that not less than three com- 
missioners “shall participate in the hearing and decision” 
of any case involving the reasonableness of a rate. As 
passed. by the Senate the amendment required the three 
commissioners to “sit” at the hearing and “participate” 
in the decision. 

Another amendment provides that the action of any divi- 
sion shall be subject to review and approval by the Com- 
mission, and application for such review may be made by 
any of the parties affected thereby, and provided further 
that any order of a division reviewed by the Commission 
as “herein provided shall not become effective until ap- 
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proved by the Commission, unless~otherwise ordered py 
the Commission.” 

When the conferees make their report, then there will be 
something definite about the matter, This much, however, 
is certain—there is no disagreement between the two 
houses as to the necessity for extending help io the 
regulating body by providing for the appointment of at 
least two more commissioners. 

The debate on the Smith amendment revealed the fact 
that there are a large number of congressmen who believe 
the railroads during the last two years have earned go 
much money that there is not now any reason for an ad- 
vance in rates. It also brought out the fact that at least 
Graham of Pennsylvania and Gillett of Massachusetts are 
of the opinion that regulation has not been for the benefit 
of railroads. They differ with the big railroad men who 
have been talking to the Newlands joint committee investi- 
gating the whole subject. Mr. Gillett stated it as his con- 
viction that the present emergency arose from a lack of 
confidence in railroad investment. He acknowledged the 
usefulness of the Commission, but doubted whether it was 
entitled to all the credit for the great improvement in the 
condition of the railroads. Former Speaker Cannon said 
that recently some people who have to ride on the rail- 
roads have doubted whether, owing to a lack of mainte 
nance, they are safe. 

In a colloquy between Mr. Alexander, author of the 
shipping act, and Mr. Adamson, the latter said he did not 
think it would be an exercise of sound discretion for the 
Commission to allow the fifteen per cent tariffs to go into 
effect “without further hearings.” 


Adamson for Suspension 

“TI think they ought to suspend the rates and I believe 
they will,” said Mr. Adamson, who is in the anomalous 
position of having endorsed Attorney-Examiner Watkins 
for appointment as a commissioner and is himself a can- 
didate for the place. An interesting colloquy took place 
between Mr. Cannon and Mr. Adamson, 

“Can the gentleman inform me how much rise there has 
been in proportion of the railways from the standpoint of 
cars, wages, maintenance, and so on?” asked Mr. Cannon. 
“There is an impression, and I must confess without being 
very well informed that the railways on the average in this 
country are in a pretty bad way, that many of them a few 
months ago were in a condition where people who ride on 
them felt that it was not very safe, because they were not 
in good condition; that they were not earning enough to 
enable them to maintain them in good condition.” 

“The gentleman is propounding a large question and pro 
poses to go into the very thing before the commission,” 
answered Adamson. “If I should answer that question, ! 
should say that it is said that many hundred thousand 
have been put into a propaganda to make the people be 
lieve just what the gentleman’s question states, and that 
the whole thing is a bubble and will be punctured before 
the hearing is over. The rates were high enough for the 
present prices before the present prices were increased. 
They have been more profitable in the last twelve months 
than ever before in their history, and in February, when 
the railroads started to urge this upon the people through 
the commission, February had been sort of a poor month, 
but unfortunately for their case the business picked uP 
in March and April and has been profitable ever since, and 
they are as prosperous as ever. Roads that do 80 per cenl 
of the business of the country have plethoric treasuries.” 

The bill (S. 1816), as it now stands, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa: 
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June 30, 1917 


tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that section twenty-four of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended, be further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 24. That the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is hereby enlarged so as to consist of nine members, with 
terms of seven years, and each shall receive $10,000 com- 
pensation annually. The qualifications of the members and 
the manner of the payment of their salaries shall be as 
already provided by law. Such enlargement of the Com- 
mission shall be accomplished through appointment by the 
president, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, of two additional Interstate Commerce commissioners, 
one for a term expiring December 31, 1921, and one for a 
term expiring December 31, 1922. The terms of the pres- 
ent commissioners, or of any successor appointed to fill a 
yacancy caused by the death or resignation of any of the 
present commissioners, shall expire as heretofore provided 
by law. Their successors and the successors of the addi- 
tional commissioners herein provided for shall be ap- 
pointed for the full term of seven years, except that any 
person appointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of the commissioner whom he shall 
succeed. Not more than five commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed from the same political party.” 

Sec. 2. That section seventeen of said act, as amended, 
be further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. That the Commission may conduct its pro- 
ceedings in such manner as will best conduce to the proper 
dispatch of business and to the ends of justice. The Com- 
mission shall have an official seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed. Any member of the Commission may administer 
oaths and affirmations and sign subpcenas. A majority of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, except as may be otherwise herein pro- 
vided, but no commissioner shall participate in any hear- 
ing or proceeding in which he has any pecuniary interest. 
The Commission may, from time to thime, make or amend 
such general rules or orders aS may be requisite for the 
order and regulation of proceedings before it, or before any 
division of the Commission, including forms of notices and 
the service thereof, which shall conform, as nearly as 
may be, to those in use in the courts of the United States. 
Any party may appear before the Commission or any 
division thereof and be heard in person or by attorney. 
Every vote and official act of the Commission, or of any 
division thereof, shall be entered of record, and its pro- 
ceedings shall be public upon the request of any party in- 
terested. 

“The Commission is hereby authorized by its order to 
divide the members thereof into as many divisions as it 
may deem necessary, which may be changed from time to 
time. Such divisions shall be denominated, respectively, 
division one, division two, and so forth. Any commissioner 
may be assigned to and may serve upon such division or 
divisions as the Commission may direct, and the senior in 
service of the commissioners constituting any of said divi- 
sions shall act as chairman thereof. In case of vacancy 
in any division, or of absence or inability to serve thereon 
of any commissioner thereto assigned, the chairman of the 
Commission, or any commissioner designated by him for 
that purpose, may temporarily serve on said division un- 
til the Commission shall otherwise order. 

“The Commission may by order direct that any of its 
work, business, or functions arising under this act, or under 
any act amendatory thereof, or supplemental thereto, or 
under any amendment which may be made to any of said 
acts, or under any other act or joint resolution which has 
been or may hereafter be approved, or in respect of any 
matter which has been or may be referred to the com- 
mission by Congress or by either branch thereof, be as- 
Signed or referred to any of said divisions for action there- 
on, and may by order at any time amend, modify, supple- 
ment or rescind any such direction. All such orders shall 
take effect forthwith and remain in effect until otherwise 
ordered by the Commission. 

“In conformity with and subject to the order or orders 
of the Commission in the premises, each division so con- 
Stitu'ed shall have power and authority by a majority 
thereof to hear and determine, order, certify, report er 
otherwise act as to any of said work, business or functions 
So assigned or referred to it for action by the Commission, 
and in respect thereof the division shall have all the juris- 
diction and powers now or then conferred by law upon 
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the Commission, and be subject to the same duties and 
obligations. Any order, decision or report made or other 
action taken by any of said divisions in respect of any 
matters so assigned or referred to it shall have the same 
force and effect, and may be made, evidenced, and en- 
forced in the same manner, as if made or taken by the 
Commission as a whole. Provided, however, that the ac- 
tion of any division shall be subject to review and ap- 
proval by the Commission, and application therefor may be 
made by any of the parties affected thereby. Provided, 
further, that any order of a division reviewed by the Com- 
mission as herein provided shall not become effective until 
approved by the Commission, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Commission. The secretary and seal of the Com- 
mission shall be the secretary and seal of each division 
thereof. 

“In all proceedings before such division relating to the 
reasonableness of rate or to alleged discriminations not 
less than three members shall participate in the hearing 
and in the decision; and in all hearings relating to the 
valuation of railway property under the act entitled, “An 
act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof, by providing for a valuation of the several 
classes of property of carriers subject thereto and securing 
information concerning their stocks, bonds and other se- 
curities,’ approved March 1, 1913, not less than seven 
members shall sit in the hearing and participate in the 
decision. 

“The salary of the secretary of the Commission shall be 
$5,000 per annum. 

“Nothing in this section contained, or done pursuant 
thereto, shall be deemed to divest the Commission of any 
of its powers.” 

Sec. 3. So much of section 18 of the act to regulate 
commerce as fixes the salary of the secretary of the Com- 
mission is hereby repealed. ’ 


Report of Committee 


The unanimous report of the House committee on the 
pill (S. 1816) inereasing the number of commissioners, in 
speaking of the Smith amendment directing the suspension 
of every change in rate against which a protest may be 
lodged, said: 

“If the legislation should go in the present bill, arresting 
all advances by the act of Congress and compelling the 
Commission to hold a hearing and investigate every pro- 
posed rate, it would involve such a deluge of work at this 
time as to paralyze the Commission and nullify the bene- 
fits sought to be derived by adding two members to that 
body. . 

“The making of rates in the initiative by act of Con- 
gress would be something new in our practice. At present 
the Commission is authorized, either on its own motion or 
@n showing made by any shipper, as party interested, to 
inquire into the justice and reasonableness of any present 
rate and is permitted to extend the time for such investiga- 
tien so that the Commission may control its own time and 
by wise and economical distribution thereof may manage 
to dispatch its work, at least if not now possible, certainly 
when the Commission has been increased, by this bill. 
The proposed Senate amendment would compel an immedi- 
ate investigation of all such rates proposed and involve the 
Commission in interminable and inextricable confusion and 
labor.” 

Chairman Adamson, the author of the report, suggested 
that action at this time would be hasty and ill considered. 
He suggested that possibly such an amendment as the fol- 
lowing might be added to the second paragraph of the 
15th Section: 

“In any investigation, proceeding or hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to increase a rate, the 
burden of proof to show that the proposed increase of rate 
is just and reasonable shall be upon the common carrier, 
and in every proceeding by a shipper to reduce a rate the 
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burden of showing that that rate is too high to be just and 
reasonable shall be upon the shipper or moveant, and the 
Commission shall give to the hearing and decision of such 
questions preference over all other questions pending be- 
fore it and decide the same as speedily as possible.” 


SHIPPING BOARD REGULATIONS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

A set of tentative tariff regulations, to form the basis 
of discussion among those interested, was promulgated 
by the Shipping Board June 22. Copies may be had by 
writing to the Board in the Munsey Building at Wash- 
ington. They constitute a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages. 

It may not be informative to shipowners, their traffic 
officials or to shippers using water transportation almost 
exclusively, to say that the proposed regulations follow 
those of the Interstate Commerce Commisison as closely 
as possible. That, however, is the fact. 

Each tariff or classification must have a number pre- 
ceded hy the initials “SB” to distinguish it from tariffs 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commisison or with 
any other regulating body. There is nothing to prevent 
each carrier having a company number, as railroads have, 
but there is no necessity for two numbers, if the number 
is preceded by the initials of the issuing carrier or issuing 
agent, as, for instance, “Jones’ S. B. No. 41144,” to indi- 
cate the issuing agent, or “Washington & Norfolk, S. B. 
ma. 2" 

Concurrences, also to be filed with the Board, are to 
bear the initials S. B. C. and a number instead of Fx-2 
and other cabalistic signs in use by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Provision is also made for the use of loose-leaf tariffs. 
When a new leaf has been inserted it is to be marked 
as a revised page. Both sides of the leaf are to be re- 
printed and the side in which no change is made is to be 
marked “No change on this page,” if that is the fact. 

No tariff or change proposing a higher rate may be 
made effective without the approval of the Board or on 
less than ten days’ notice to the public by posting and 
filing, except on special permission. When a protest is 
made by anybody and if the Board, on consideration, thinks 
it should not approve the change, the issuing carrier will 
be promptly advised. Thereupon the issuing carrier will 
have the privilege of either canceling the proposed change 
or having the Board suspend it for investigation. The 
carrier is to advise the Board, by telegraph, whether it 
desires to cancel or have the tariff suspended. In the 
event the carrier elects to take a suspension, the carrier 
is to apply immediately for a hearing, which, if ordered 
by the Board, shall be conducted substantially in accord- 
ance with the rules of practice (not yet promulgated) 
governing proceedings on formal complaint. 

The carriers are to publish separate tariffs specifying 
all port or terminal charges, including insurance, lighter- 
age and demurrage; all allowances, such as arbitraries, 
icing, storage, elevation, diversion, or reconsignment; all 
transit and other privileges, charges and rules which may 
directly or indirectly increase or decrease the trans- 
portation charges. 


SHIP BUILDING CONTROVERSY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

An arrangement amounting to no more than a modus 
vivendi was made by President Wilson, June 22, between 
Chairman Denman, of the Shipping Board, president of the 
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Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Maj- 


Gen. George W. Goethals, general manager of that cor. 
poration. Soon after the general left after an interview 
between himself and the President, a report was put out 
that, at some time in the future, the President would desig. 
nate Goethals to be his agent in spending the money voted 
by Congress to conquer the submarine. The inference was 
that the general had won in the controversy because, as 
part of the report, it was said Denman would have nothing 
to do but sign contracts, presumably in a rubber stamp 
way, prepared by Goethals, and devote himself to the char. 
tering and operating of ships. It was also said that the 
President told the general to proceed with all possible 
haste to build as many wooden and steel ships as the yards 
of the country could turn out. 

The reports fell under the eye of the President. He 
directed Secretary Tumulty to say that he had not settled 
the troubles between the two, but was waiting for further 
information and that he expected to receive it in a few 
days. 

Tumulty’s statement was regarded as equivalent to a 
denial of a report as to the interview put out by Gen- 
eral Goethals or his friends. The first report was taken 
to mean that the general would be the exclusive power in 
the disbursement of the half-billion appropriated by Con- 
gress for ship construction. The announcement from the 
White House was taken to mean there had been no real 
settlement, but merely fine words to allow the general to 
know that so far as the President now knows, there is to 
be no change in the general managership of the fleet cor- 
poration or in the chairmanship of the Shipping Board. 

The chairman and the general manager, even before 
the latter was able to get into the White House, laid the 
foundation for continuing on opposite sides of every ques- 
tion that arises. Mr. Denman asked the Federal Trade 
Commission to make an investigation to discover the cost 
of manufacturing steel plates, shapes and bars suitable 
for ship construction. Goethals has asked the steel and 
steel products committee of the National Council of De- 
fense to make a similar investigation and report to the 
munitions committee, rather than to the raw materials 
committee. 

In connection with the work of the national council and 
its various advisory committees, the point has been made 
that, in too many instances, men who have a pecuniary 
interest in a question have been asked to make reports on 
existing conditions. In contrast with that, it has been 
pointed out that the Federal Trade Commission is a gov- 
ernment body that has no interest in the subject under in- 
vestigation other than that of learning the ruth. 

The Trade Commission announced on June 23 that it 
would begin at once an inquiry to determine the cost of 
making the steel used in constructing ships. It has already 
made investigations of that kind and made announcements 
as to gasoline, newsprint paper and anthracite coal. While 
it has no price-fixing power it has the authority to say 
that prices charged are or are not higher than the cost, 
plus a reasonable profit. It took that course respecting 
anthracite and newsprint paper. It is requiring special re 
ports from the anthracite operators and in that way, the 
commissioners believe, they have kept the price of that 
kind of fuel within cannon shot of reason, while the prices 
of soft coal, in so many places, have gone up to a figure 
that has caused consumers to switch to hard coal, even 
for steam-making purposes. 

Hitherto the government’s controversies with the steel 
makers have been as to the proper price for armor plate. 
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The steel makers have been able to argue that the prices 
on that must be comparatively high because the govern- 
ment’s demand is so small as to make impossible an effi- 
cient operation of their armor plate factories. Such an 
explanation would be impossible to account for the seem- 
ingly high prices for steel plates, shapes and bars. The 
prices are about double normal. It has been suggested 
that there has been no doubling of investment, wages, or 
any of the other large factors going to make up the cost 
of production. 

In this connection one of the points made among those 
who discuss the subject is that the railroads of the coun- 
try have been willing to pay high prices for steel and steel 
products on the theory that high prices would enable them 
to obtain increases in rates which would not disappear 
when the reason for the boosts had departed. The gov- 
ernment, however, has nothing to gain by high prices on 
steel, even if the insinuation as to the railroads has any 
foundation in fact. 


ILLINOIS PASSENGER FARE CASE 


The railroads, in order to bring about a clear-cut deci- 
sion on the merits of the dispute in the Illinois passenger 
fare case, are going to appeal from the decision of Federal 
Judge Dyer of St. Louis, requiring them to obey the order 
of the Intersstate Commerce Commission. In theory, they 
are unwilling instead of willing respondents in the court at 
St. Louis. In theory they are told to obey an order repulsive 
to them. That laughable theory is the result of the Com- 
mission’s application for a mandatory injunction requiring 
the railroads to obey the Commission's order. When Judge 
Dyer’s mandate was issued, the railroads told him they 
would obey by collecting the 2.4 cent fare, which they 
had published before the proceedings on May 1. 

On May 1 the Commission, by Chief Counsel Folk, ap- 
peared before Judges Munger and Dyer asking for an in- 
terlocutory order directing the railroads to obey the order 
of the Commission, which was to remove the discrimina- 
tion against St. Louis and travelers from other parts of Mis- 
souri into Illinois. The Commission, in its report, said it 
had found the two-cent fare established by the state of 
Illinois to be an unreasonable burden on interstate com- 
merce, It said its investigations had resulted in the con- 
clusion that a reasonable maximum rate for passengers for 
rides from St. Louis into Illinois and for rides of similar 
distance in Illinois would not be in excess of 2.4 cents a 
Inile, 


The federal judges issued a decree requiring the rail- 
roads to obey tne order of the Commission within thirty 
days. On May 31, the Illinois courts enjoined the railroad 
and forbade them to charge more than 2 cents a mile for 
rides within the state. 

In a supplemental proceeding before Judge Dyer on 
June 7, in response to a suggestion from Chief Counsel 
Folk that the carriers be cited to show cause why they 
Should not be punished for contempt because they were 
not collecting the 2.4 cent fare, Judge Dyer issued a per- 
emptory order requiring them within five days to begin 
collecting the fares stated in their published tariffs which 
were on the basis of 2.4 cents a mile. 

At the hearing May 1, the carriers called attention to 
the fact that they had filed tariffs providing a basis of 2.4 
cents a mile. They wanted Chief Counsel Folk to admit 
that the tariffs stating that basis of rates was in compli- 
ance with the order of the Commission. Mr. Folk, time 
and again, told the court and the attorneys for the rail- 
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roads that it was not a question as to whether the basis 
of 2.4 cents was or was not in compliance with the order 
of the Commission—that the proceeding was to force them 
to collect the rates which they had published, in compli- 
ance, as they said, with the Commission’s order. 

At that time the attorneys for the railroads were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have the federal judge direct them 
to establish passenger fares on the basis of 2.4 cents a 
mile. Mr. Folk insisted that if the judges did anything 
of that kind the whole proceeding would probably be ren- 
dered invalid; that the proper way to enforce the order 
of the Commission would be for the railroads to collect 
the fares they had published. He said the question as to 
whether the tariffs naming the 2.4-cent basis was in com- 
pliance with the Commission’s order was one to be deter- 
mined, not by the court, but by the Commission itself. 
He further represented that the Commission was seeking 
merely the enforcement of its order; that it had not re- 
quired the carriers to establish the basis of 2.4 cents, but 
had given them the option of removing the discrimination 
either by establishing the 2.4-cent basis so as to cover 
hauls within Illinois or to establish the 2-cent basis for 
passenger travel from Missouri into Illinois and the re- 
verse direction. The point was that they had filed 2.4-cent 
tariffs, but they were not collecting that fare. 

In as emphatic a way as he could he pointed out that 
the mere filing of the tariffs, without the collection of the 
fares therein set out, was not a removal of the discrim- 
ination, and therefore not a compliance with the order 
of the Commission. He wanted a court order directing 
obedience, which would be done by collecting the 2.4- 
cent basis fares. 

Incidentally, the chief counsel indicated that there are 
two schools of thought respecting the removal of dis- 
crimination. One holds that rates must be corrected to 
only the points where competition is shown to exist. The 
other holds that the application of different rates is in 
itself a discrimination; that the fundamental principle 
enunciated in Gibbons vs. Ogden, the first interstate com- 
merce case, was equality of treatment. He pointed out 
that the Missourian traveling from a point within Mis- 
souri to a point in Illinois is entitled to as good treatment 
as a man traveling from one point in Illinois to a destina- 
tion in that same state. He said, however, that that ques- 
tion was not directly involved in the Commission’s applica- 
tion for a mandatory injunction requiring the carriers to 
collect the fares published by them in the tariffs on the 
2.4-cent basis, in compliance with the orders of the Com- 
mission to remove discrimination. Judge Dyer’s order of 
June 7 requires them to collect 2.4-cent fares. 


Since the proceedings at St. Louis on June 7, the Supreme 
Court has handed down its decision in the South Dakota 
express case. In it the highest tribunal seems to lean 
toward the theory that an order to remove discrimination 
is limited in its application to competitive territories. 


The railroads have noted an appeal from Judge Dyer’s 
decision. It is, of course, optional with them whether 
they will perfect the appeal amd carry it to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is really no necessity on 
their part for doing so. In his order of June 7, Judge 
Dyer directed them to coliect fares in accordance with 
the tariff which they had filed. They filed those tariffs 
and thereby exercised the option which the Commission 
must allow in every order to remove discrimination. It 
was the contention of Chief Counsel Folk that the court on 
May 1 could not have directed the railroads to establish 
passenger fares on the basis of 2.4 cents. Nor could the 
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Commission have ordered them to establish rates on that 
basis. In its report, the Commission did everything it pos- 
sibly could to enable the railroads to impose fares that 
would yield a proper revenue for the service performed, 
thereby removing the burden it declared to exist. It 
told them that the two-cent far basis maintained in IIli- 
nois constituted an undue burden on interstate commerce 
and ordered them to remove it. As pointed out by Chief 
Counsel Folk, they could have removed the burden by 
establishing rates, both state and interstate, on a basis of 
2.2 cents a mile, if they had so elected. They could not 
have established any fares in excess of 2.4 cents. That, 
the Cémmission found, would be the maximum reasonable 
basis. 

The question has been asked why, if the Commission 
considered the 2.4-cent basis reasonable, it did not order 
the railroads to establish it? The answer is that the Com- 
mission is limited, by the law of its creation, to prescrib- 
ing the maximum, not the absolute, rate. It cannot pre- 
scribe anything other than the reasonable maximum rate 
beyond which the carriers may not go. It is the thought 
of a good many persons that the Commission goes beyond 
the spirit of its authority when it says a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate would be something higher than the rate in ef- 
fect, as it has done in a number of cases. That question, 
however, has never been brought into court because the 
shipper has no way of challenging the discretion of the 
Commission. The theory of the law is that it is the friend 
of the shipper and its creation was a limitation on what 
the carrier might otherwise do to him in the way of im- 
posing high rates. When that friend says the shipper 
should pay more than at the time the proceeding was be- 
gun, the shipper has exhausted his remedies. 

Pending final adjudication of the case the Illinois authori- 
ties and the railroads have effected an agreement by 
which the carriers collect the 2.4 cents rate of fare, giv- 
ing coupons representing the difference between the fare 
at the 2 cents and the 2.4 cents rate, these coupons to be 
redeemed by the railroads if the lower rate is sustained. 


CO-OPERATION WITH WATER CAR- 
RIERS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

The railroad war board has considered the suggestions 
made by the advocates of river and harbor improvements 
for a better co-ordination of the railroads and the water 
transportation lines. In a communication to General 
Black, chief engineer of the United States army, the war 
board announced its position to be this: 

“The railroads will welcome any practicable water trans- 
portation, and they are prepared to co-operate cordially 
with responsible persons or corporations who may provide 
such water transportation, by the exchange of traffic, the 
issuance of joint bills of lading, and, if necessary, where 
conditions justify it, by joining the water carriers in the 
building of tracks to connect the railroads with the 
wharves and landings of water carriers.” 

The willingness of the railroads to do that, it may be 
taken, is assurance that if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will issue the necessary orders, or if the water 
carriers will apply, the cargiers by rail will carry out the 
idea in the Panama canal part of the act to regulate com- 
merce, without raising technical law questions. The Com- 
mission has power, under the canal parts of the law, to 
order done all the things the war board has suggested 
might be done. 
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USE OF INTERIOR WATERWAYS 


(Commerce Reports, June 13) 

The president of one of our leading railways has re. 
cently said: “The railroads of the United States operated 
as one system are carrying more freight than ever before 
in the history of the country, but when they have carrie 
traffic up to 100 per cent of their capacity there still re 
mains 15, 25, perhaps 30, per cent in traffic which it is 
impossible for them to carry at all.” Another prominent 
railway president stated early in June, 1917: “If the war 
goes on, the total amount of transportation now ayail- 
able will not be enough.” 

No one who knows the facts will question that the 
railways of the country are overwhelmed by the present 
traffic. There is said to be a shortage of 150,000 cars, 
Radical measures are being taken in an effort to meet 
the situation. One railway has canceled 200 passenger 
trains from its summer schedule. Another has withdrawn 
40 such trains. Special trains are refused and convention 
traffic is disapproved. Suggestions are made by railway 
managers looking toward the more effective use of loco 
motives and cars. Since the first of last November over 
900 new engines and more than 44,000 new cars have 
been placed in service, and on April 1 orders were out: 
standing for over 2,000 locomotives and over 100,000 cars. 
Yet even with these the facilities of the railroads are 
insufficient for the task laid upon them. As we look 
toward the future conditions are found to exist which 
seem certain to make the problem even more serious 
than it is to-day. It will not be long before large bodies 
of troops must be moved, with their equipment, in this 
country. We shall soon have our own army in France 
and shall add to it from time to time, and this will mean 
an insistent demand for the regular uninterrupted flow of 
munitions and supplies from our industries to our sea 
ports. Each of the 16 new cantonments for troops, which 
must be ready by September 1, will require over 1,300 
carloads of lumber. 
has begun. -If all kinds of crops, cereals and vegetables 
are taken into consideration, a much greater acreage has 
been planted than ever before, and this increase is largely 
in perishable foods, which must be moved quickly to be 
available. The demand upon our canning and preserving 
industries is greater than ever before and likely to in 
crease. The season upon the Great Lakes has been late, 
with less than the usual time available for transporting 
the large bodies of ore waiting to be moved and the 
masses of coal required in our northern central states. 
The congestion upon our railroads is not likely to dimin- 
ish, and only the ablest management and the largest avail- 
able equipment will make it possible for them to conduct 
the national traffic without serious delays. To this 4 
railroad officer points in saying: “It will be absolutely 
necessary to use such transportation as there is for essel 
tial things. The public should wilingly give up the nom 
essentials.” 

It is, of course, true that the utmost co-operation must 
prevail between shippers and carriers to keep things mov 
ing. To this end a circular letter was issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce addressed 
to the 7,000 trade organizations in the country, urgins 
the maximum capacity loading of freight cars by users 
and the elimination of delays in unloading. This has met 

with an encouraging response, but it is not sufficient and 
cannot be made sufficient to solve the serious transporta 
tion problem which confronts the country. The condition 
is such that our railway plant used to the utmost is 
insufficient for the work and likely to become still mor¢ 
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so aS demands upon it increase. Under these circum- 
stances it is necessary that every possible use be made 
poth for local and through freight of all interior water- 
ways, canals, rivers and lakes, and this must be done not 
only as generally but as quickly as possible if we are to 
escape serious congestion. 

There is more than sufficient business for both railway 
and waterway for many months to come. Wherever, there- 
fore, throughout the country a barge or a boat, a scow, 
a lighter or a motor vessel can be made to take the place 
of a railway car, it ought to be done. Such arrangements 
as are practical should be made along all our great water- 
ways to develop promptly methods for using the water 
as a means of transportation. This is the time to get idle 
barges and scows into use, to repair old barges, to build 
new ones, and to take advantage of a patriotic duty of 
water transit in every practicable way. The chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, states: “Fortunately these 
voats are of comparatively simple construction and can 
be rapidly built if boat yards are fully utilized for this 
purpose. In fact, these barges could be built at innumer- 
able points along the streams and launched without ac- 
cumulation of expensive machinery or plant, as it is prac- 
tically a question of supplying the relatively simple ma- 
terials and the labor required in actual construction of 
the boats. Tonnage capacity can doubtless be created 
by such barge construction much more rapidly than by 
car construction.” 

Cities and towns on waterways ought in their own in- 
terests to take steps te encourage water transit and to 
extemporize, if need be, means for bringing it quickly into 
service. Public bodies like chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade should also take the matter up actively, 
where conditions make it possible to do so, and give 
their support to the men who endeavor to develop trans- 
portation by water on a temporary or permanent basis. 
It is encouraging to note the proposed formation of com- 
panies to conduct transportation on the Mississippi River. 
Such organizations to-day do a patriotic and most help- 
ful service. They should be helped forward, wherever 
they may be started, in every reasonable way. 

If,'as is quite possible, the war shall last more than 
a year, our nation may find itself a year hence with its 
industries of all kinds driven to the full and with special 
energy devoted to more extensive as well as more inten- 
sive cultivation. At the same time our troops will have 
to be moved and the regular flow of supplies maintained 
for the armies abroad. It will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to expand the railroad system in time to meet the 
additional demands upon it which these circumstances 
may bring. Many of the great waterways of the land, 
however, are almost unused and a great opportunity for 
national service is open by means of them to those who 
have the energy and foresight to take the matter up and 
develop water transportation into a practical fact. Every 
river, lake and canal should be used. Every enterprise, 
large or small, looking toward their practical use should 
have encouragement. The president of one of our great- 
est railway systems has recently said: “So long as the 
war lasts the railroads of the United States will co-op- 
erate to the fullest possible extent with the waterways 
of the country in order that the needs of the country 
may be served.” 

It must be evident to reflecting men that nothing which 
advances the interests of the country as a whole can 
be permanently hurtful to the great transportation sys- 
tems of the land. There is no reasonable basis for antag- 
onism betwen the railway and the waterway. Each is the 
servant of the other, and the success of each is in the 
long run helpful to the other. It is not to the final and 


. 
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the largest interest of the railway that the waterway 
should be neglected. Each has its own place in the na- 
tional economy, and the higest success of each depends 
in no small measure upon the success of the other. It 


‘is at this time a matter of national duty to develop the 


interior waterway and to give it that part in the nation’s 
economic life to which its extent and variety entitle it, 
and this should be done as promptly and as thoroughly 
as possible, by temporary means if need be, in order to 
get the traffic moving, and then by permanent means in 
order to make the movement a solid part of our national 
life. This process can only be helpful in the long run to 
everyone concerned and to the country as a whole. 

This circular should be a call to the patriotic citizen 
who can help along. It means that he who has an avail- 
able barge or scow or motor boat should use it, that the 
small yards where these can be built should get busy and 
repair old ones and build new ones. It is a call to those 
who insure merchandise moving by water to do so at rea- 
sonable rates, lest by excessive charges they become 
obstructors to the public good. It is a call to those who 
perform such services as towing to do the work at a rea- 
sonable charge, lest they in their turn stand in the na- 
tion’s way. No financial reward compensates for holding 
back the movement which the country needs. We have a 
wonderful national endowment in the Mississippi River 
and the great streams that flow into it, in the rivers of 
the South, the West, the East. That endowment lies 
largely idle, but now is the time which calls for its use. 
The problem is, of course, an economic one, but it is 
more than that—it is a patriotic one. Let him that can 


come to help, thinking first of his country and second of 
himself, . 


A committee under the advisory commission of. the 
council of national defense has been formed to advise 
in promoting the immediate use of all our waterways. 
As at present constituted, it consists of George E. Bartol, 
president of the Philadelphia Bourse; Brig.-Gen. William 
M. Black, chief of engineers, United States army, Wash- 
ington; Capt. J. F. Ellison, Cincinnati, O., former secre- 
tary of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
late general manager of the Amazon Navigation Com- 
pany; Joy Morton, Chicago, Ill., a director in many finan- 
cial, mercantile and transportation companies; James E. 
Smith, St. Louis, Mo., president of the newly formed 
Mississippi Valley Waterways Association; Walter S. 
Dickey, Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of clay products 
and president of the Kansas City Missouri River Naviga- 
tion Company; and M. J. Sanders, president of the New 
Orleans Board of Trade and representative for many years 
of the Leyland Line of steamers. The address of the 


committee is Room 1042, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


The effort to promote the use of our waterways has 
the approval of the War Department, the Commerce De- 
partment and the Shipping Board, and so far as they can 
these will co-operate in the work. The Department of 
Commerce, therefore issues this statement to indicate on 
behalf of our commerce how grave the situation is and 
to ask from business and commercial organizations every- 
where that the practical help to be given in this emer- 
gency by water transportation have their early and thor- 
ough consideration. 


Case Nos. 9308, Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. Big Four et al., and Case 9326, same vs. same, trans- 
ferred and made a part of Case 8436, Live Stock and Prod- 
ucts Case. 
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CALIFORNIA CAR DEMURRAGE 


E. E. Mote, manager of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bu- 
reau, has prepared a chart and data covering the car de- 
tention on member lines, in the state of California. The 
chart shows the results of the various demurrage rates 
for a period of nine years, ending December 31, 1916, and 
the data contain tabulated figures to verify the chart. The 
whole is intended as an argument in favor of straight rules 
and a high demurrage rate as at least a partial cure for 
car shortage. 

The demurrage rate in effect in California on state 
traffic was one dollar a day from January 1, 1908, to June 
19, 1909; six dollars a day from the latter date to May 1, 
1911, and three dollars a day to December 31, 1916. On 
interstate traffic the rate was one dollar a day from 
January 1, 1908, to January 6, 1913, and three dollars a 
day from the latter date to December 31, 1916. On tank 
cars the rate was three dollars a day for the entire time 
on both state and interstate traffic. No segregation of state 
and interstate traffic from January, 1908, to June, 1909, 
is shown, separate records not having been kept for that 
period for the reason that the rate was the same. 

The chart shows that as to state cars reported the lowest 
point was in February, 1911, 63,071 cars, and the highest 
in August, 1916, 150,655 cars. As to interstate cars, the 
lowest was February, 1910, 17,130 cars, and the highest 
was August, 1916, 36,795 cars. As to both state and inter- 
state, the lowest was February, 1908, 55,186 cars, and the 
highest August, 1916, 187,450 cars. It is pointed out that 
almost invariably the lowest point reached was in the 
month of February and the highest in August, September 
and October, thus emphasizing the fact that the greatest 
number of idle cars occurred in February and the greatest 
shortage in the three months named. In other words, it 
is explained, sufficient equipment to handle the peak load 
is more or less idle other months of the year. 

As to state cars held overtime, the lowest point was in 
February, 1911, 531 cars, and the highest in October, 1914, 
3,258 cars. As to interstate cars, the lowest point was in 
September, 1915, 399 cars, and the highest in December, 
1912, 1,794 cars. As to both, the lowest point was in Feb- 
ruary, 1910, 1,290 .cars, and the: highest in October, 1908, 
6,771 cars. Attention is called to the low detention under 
the six dollar rate until the three dollar rate became ef- 
fective, there being an immediate increase under a fifty 
per cent lower rate up to and including October, 1912, or 
3,063 cars. It is pointed out that in the chart the lines 
continue with more or less variation, but that the six dol- 
lar rate shows a far less percentage of cars held overtime 
than the three dollar rate. It is also noted that the state 
rate of six dollars resulted in the more prompt release of 
interstate cars, for the detention remained more or less 
uniform until after the three dollar rate took effect, Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, after which a marked decrease is shown on 
the chart practically for the rest of the time. Contrasting 
the highest record in October, 1908, 6,771 cars, with the 
lowest point in February, 1910, 1,290 cars, there was a de- 
crease of 5,481 cars held overtime. This, it is argued, dem- 
onstrates that the higher the demurrage rate the fewer 
cars will be held over the full time. 

As to the percentage of state cars held overtime, thy 
lowest point was February, 1911, 00.84, and the highest was 
December, 1914, 03.67. As to interstate cars, the lowest 
was September, 1915, 01.54, and the highest was Novem- 
ber, 1909, 07.74. As to both, the lowest was October, 1913, 
01.41, and the highest was January, 1908, 09.39. Atten- 
tion is called to the period of low percentage of cars 
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held overtime from June, 1909, when the six dollar rate 
took effect, to May 1, 1911, when it was reduced to threa 
dollars. This again is used to show that the higher the 
rate the lawer the percentage of cars held overtime. It 
is pointed out that the high percentage of cars held over- 
time under the one dollar rate is striking and that, begin- 
ning with November, 1912 (the three dollar rate took 
effect on January 1, 1913), there is a sharp decline in cars 
held overtime, which continues practically for the rest of 
the period. The remark is made that it is unnecessary t» 
make any remarks concerning the advantage of a high rate 
when one stops to think of the reduction in cars held 
overtime. 

As to demurrage charged on state cars, the lowest point 
was June, 1911, $5,541, and the highest August, 1916, $20,160. 
As to interstate cars, the lowest was February, 1910, $1,729, 
and the highest November, 1913, $9,564. As to both, the 
lowest was February, 1910, $7,914, and the highest No- 
vember, 1914, $25,473. Attention is called to the sharp 
decline in the amount of demurrage charged during the 
period of the six dollar demurrage rate from June, 1909, to 
May, 1911, when it was reduced to three dollars, and there- 
after the general increase of demurrage charged during 
the balance of the period. Also attention is called to the 
high amounts of demurrage paid from July, 1909, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, when the three dollar rate became effective, 
and after which, with the exception of the fall months, the 
decrease in the amounts charged. The chart shows, it is 
pointed out, that demurrage increased in the last four 
months of each year, with the exception of 1916, in which 
there was a decline after July, and an increase in the 
month of December, showing, it is argued, that during 
the period of the annual fall car shortage shippers hold 
cars the longest overtime and pay the largest demurrage. 


Comment on Data by Months. 


“State—Note the low charge per car,- during 1910 and 
a portion of 1911, when the-$6 rate was in effect on 
California state traffic and general increase after the rate 
was reduced from $6 to $3. 

“Interstate—Note increase in charge per car reported 
compared with state business, which is’ due to the fact, 
no doubt, that there is more ‘speculation’ in interstate 
traffic, causing greater detention. 

“Total—Note that during the year 1908 and six months 
of 1909, when the $1 rate was in effect on all traffic, the 
average charge per car was 20.07 cents and 17.33 cents, 
respectively, and the total of 13.47 cents per car reported 
for the nine years. 

“The showing made in California for seven months end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1916, was not as good as in the normal peri- 
ods; the increase of cars held overtime being caused by 
increase of traffic caused by the European war; threatened 
strikes; proposed increase in freight rates; closing of 
the Panama Canal, forcing a tremendous amount of traf- 
fic on the land carriers which had previously moved by 
water; movement of troops and supplies for the govern- 
ment; shippers ordering material beyond their ability to 
handle; holding of cars for speculative purposes and road 
work done by both state and county highway commis- 
sions. 

“To bring about a more prompt release of equipment, we 
recommend changes in the present rules, as follows: 

“The abrogation of the average agreement or ‘crooked 
rules,’ as, without the elimination of this rebate plan, 
nothing can be accomplished to secure prompt release 
of cars; reduction of free time to twenty-four hours 02 
all commodities, as recommended by Mr. Daniel Willard 
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There are very few cases on record where cars cannot 
be released within this time with proper facilities. The 
increase of demurrage rate elsewhere to at least $3 per 
car per day; the chart clearly shows the advantages of 
a high rate, and also shows that the higher the rate the 
less the shipper pays and the sooner the equipment is 
released. Many shippers fail to so bill their cars or 
furnish advance disposition, so that cars may go directly 
to unloading tracks, with the result that they go to the 
‘hold’ track and are held awaiting orders to place. A 
switching charge should be put in to curb this abuse and 
to recompense the carrier for extra service. On cars held 
in transit, a diversion charge should be paid on all com- 
modities without exception, and if order to forward car 
be not received prior to the arrival at the point of stop- 
page, a charge for setting car out and picking it up should 
be made to cover additional switching, use of terminals, 
free use of wires to carry out instructions of shippers 
and for extra clerical labor, none of which are included 
in the freight rate. The elimination of all weather allow- 
ances, as, in the language of Commisisoner Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘How can anyone de- 
cide a weather claim and Feep free from discrimination?’ 


“The shipper should protect his freight from the ele- 
ments and, if he fails to do so, pay for this detention. A 
reduction of free time on all cars held for transshipment 
of contents by steamship companies; re-establishment of 
demurrage bureaus with competent officials in charge with 
authority to properly administer the rules to all shippers 
alike; advance notification to shippers and consignees, 
that they be prepared to load and unload promptly; 
identification tags put on all empty cars forwarded for 
loading. Charge should be made for all Sundays and 
legal holidays after expiration of free time; on cars for 
loading, free time should be computed from the date and 
hour placed; stoppage of cars in transit for milling or re- 
conditioning of contents, should be discontinued. If 
placards were placed on all cars, constantly calling ship- 
pers’ and consignees’ attention to car shortage and neces- 
sity for co-operation in prompt release of cars, to load 
cars to full or 10 per cent over marked capacity, and 
have loads or empties ready for movement by first avail- 
able train, believe that by this direct appeal cars would 
be handled more promptly. 

“This chart and accompanying data purport to show 
only results in the state of California, under straight rules 
and different rates and without the average agreement. 
On Southern Pacific lines in Oregon we have the gradu- 
ated rates with average agreement. In Arizona and New 
Mexico we have a $3 rate on state traffic; the same on 
interstate traffic in Arizona, and a graduated scale of 
rates in New Mexico on interstate traffic, all with 
‘straight rules and no average agreement.’ Time alone 
has prevented comparison of results in the different states 
under our jurisdiction, but, as the rates and dates of 
effectiveness vary so widely, we can only give the assur: 
ance that when the same rate and free time allowance, 
without the average agreement govern, they produce the 
same approximate results as in California—in other words, 
‘THE RATE IS THE THING.’” 





Complainants have been awarded reparation in Case 
Mo. 8327, Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al., in the sum of $271; Case No. 8420, Chicago Creosot- 
ing Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al., in the sum of $975.35, and in 
Case 8503, Sub No. 4, Hogan & West vs. Gt. Nor. et al., 
in the sum of $17.28. 
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TAX ON EXPRESS REVENUES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


As William H. Chandler, of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce sees it, the provision in the war revenue bill im- 
posing a tax of ten per cent on express revenues is nothing 
more than a plan for making the collection of any revenue 
from the users of the express companies impossible, or 
nearly so, by driving the business to the parcel post 
branch of the postoffice department. That branch of the 
government would carry the business, but the government 
would obtain no revenue therefrom. In a letter to senators 
interested in the subject Mr. Chandler has written the 
following: 


With respect to H. R. 4280, permit me to call to your 
attention the necessity for a careful consideration of sec- 
tion 500 with particular respect to the tax proposed on 
express shipments. 

By reason of my close connection with this subject dur- 
ing the general express investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission my familiarity with the shippers’ 
side, gained through practical business experience in New 
York as traffic manager for one of the large business cor- 
porations, and also by reason of the fact that I am prob- 
ably better informed as to the use of parcel post as a com- 
petitor with express on account of my publication showing 
a comparison of these charges (widely used by the large 
business houses in Boston, New York and Chicago) I 
think that I am probably in better position to give an 
opinion on the effect of the imposition of the proposed tax 
on express shipments than probably anyone who has made 
no close study of this subject. 


I know it to be a fact that all large shippers of small 
parcels are constantly on the watch to see which is the 
cheaper method of shipment—parcel post or express—and 
if a tax is placed on express and not on parcel post the 
tax will be evaded in very many cases by using the latter 
service. This will result in a material increase in the mail 
with the consequent embarrassment to passenger service 
and a reduction in the revenue expected from the tax. 

Their principal objections to a percentage tax are out- 
lined in a report made by me to my transportation com- 
mittee on this subject and are as follows: 


I am of the opinion that Congress might well consider 
the advisability and desirability of limiting the applica- ~ 
tion of the tax on parcel post packages to weights of over 
one pound, thereby relieving the application of the tax to 
shipments that would really be competitive with express. 

On carload express shipments which consist largely of 
food products, such as fish, vegetables, etc., the tax should 
not exceed the tax on similar shipments by freight. 

In the collection of this tax no obstacles such as con- 
front the shipper by express are encountered in the use of 
other transportation instrumentalities. In these cases 
the tax would be assessed by persons competent to figure 
them, but in the case of express shipments a very large 
percentage of the business is conducted directly between 
the company and the shipper by the express driver, who is 
not accustomed to figuring costs, being guided entirely by 
tariffs, which publish the specific charge which is to be 
applied, and the probability of error, overcharge and under- 
charge is greatly enhanced. These charges, generally 
speaking, are small amounts (usually less than $1) and the 
charge for each separate weight is a distinct charge and 
different from that on any other weight under a given 
rate. Ten per cent of practically every express charge 
is incapable of being expressed in an even number of cents 
and this will add endless confusion in the application of 
the tax, because in practically every case by disposing of 


the tenths of a cent the tax will either be more or less 


than that fixed by law. 


The tax on express shipments should be a specific tax 
of so much per package, adequate to produce the revenue 
required by the government. This will enable the tax to be 
paid by the purchase of a revenue stamp for each pack- 
age covered by the express receipt, or by the driver col- 
lecting a fixed amount for each package in addition to the 
express charge. The cost of accounting in applying a per- 
centage tax to the 300,000,000 transactions which are 
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yearly performed by the express companies would be a 
heavy drain upon the revenue of the companies and ought 
to be avoided, if possible. The application of the tax sug- 
gested would be substantially the same as the tax hereto- 
fore imposed upon express receipts; the former tax was a 
fixed amount in each receipt regardless of the number of 
packages which it covered, while the proposed tax is on 
each package shipped by express. The express companies 
handle between 400,000,000 and 500,000,000 packages an- 
nually; the gross earnings of the express companies are, 
in round figures, $170,000,000 annually, and the imposition 
of a tax in the manner suggested could be made to produce 
substantially the amount of revenue decided upon as being 
necessary in the bill referred to, and at the same time 
would make the collection of that revenue much less bur- 
densome to these transportation companies, and less in- 


convenient to shippers. 

If transportation is to be taxed, all kinds of transporta- 
tion should be taxed. There are a large number of ship- 
pers who use express, freight and parcel post. It is pro- 
posed to tax the shipper by express and the shipper by 
freight, but not the shipper by parcel post. Parcel post 
comes in direct competition with other transportation, and 
it would be manifestly unfair to tax the shipper who was 
compelled to use the express service and to permit the 
shipper* who might use the parcel post service in lieu of 
express to escape the tax by transferring his business to 
the post office, with the consequent loss of revenue re- 
quired by the government to met the present emergency. 
It is not desirable that any class of shippers should be 
permitted to evade the payment of this tax, and that in 
order that payment may not be evaded I earnestly recom- 
mend that it be urged upon Congress the necessities for 
applying without discrimination whatever tax is necessary 
in order that the government may secure the needed reve- 
nue and the burdens of the tax may be equitably 


distributed. 


COAL AND COKE ADVANCES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A 15-cent advance in rates on coal and coke from mines 
in Official Classification territory, and mines just outside 
that rate district in the northern part of Southern Ciassifi- 
cation territory to all destinations in Official Classification 
territory will become effective July 1. Advances from 
mines in Illinois and Indiana to Western and Southern 
Classification territories, some five cents a ton and some 
15 per cent, will be held under consideration by the Com- 
mission until some future time if not disposed of as part 
of the 15 per cent case. 

These advances have been clearly foreshadowed. In 
fact, the effective date of the tariffs proposing them were 
set forward, at the request of the late Commissioner 
Clements so as to keep out of the way of the reports, 
then imminent on the lake cargo and Central Freight Asso- 
ciation coal cases. Those tentative reports have been made 
and argued and they are now under consideration by the 
Commission. In a few instances the increases will not be- 
come effective until July 15, and later dates, this delay 
being due to confusion of one kind or another. 

None of the rates or cases mentioned has anythiag to 
do with the 15 per cent case. So far as carriers in Offi- 
cial Classification territory are concerned, they excepted 
coal, coke and iron ore from the 15 per eent proposal. In- 
stead of a percentage increase, they told the Commission 
they would ask for authority to make specific advances 
and the understanding for weeks has been that the Com- 
mission would not suspend the tariffs. It was generally 
agreed that inasmuch as all the mine operators could pro- 
duce was being sold at high prices and because every 
manufacturer using coal was getting high priees for his 
product, shippers and receivers could well afford to make 
no objection to the advance proposed by the carriers, 
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when, in March, they were contemplating the horrible 
figures of February. 

Nor have these advances anything to do with the rela- 
tionship question at issue in the lake cargo and Central 
Freight Association cases. Whatever is done in, respect 
thereto will be in addition or in modification of the rates 
advanced 15 cents a ton. That is to say, if, in a given in- 
stance, the rate from a West Virginia district is ad- 
vanced 15 cents so as to make the spread between it and 
an Ohio district forty cents a ton instead of only twenty- 
five, the total advance from that West Virginia mine will 
be thirty cents, fifteen to give the carriers additional reve- 
nue and fifteen as an additional handicap for the Ohio 
operator, though, of course, the Commission will not ac- 
knowledge that in widening the spread between Ohio and 
West Virginia it is being actuated by any other motive 
than that of giving the carriers serving the West Vir- 
ginia mine a rate that is reasonable for the service per- 
formed, in and of itself, and reasonable in its relation to 
the rates from competing mines in Ohio. 

The revenue to be derived from these advances was con- 
sidered as one of the factors in estimating income during 
the current year, but in only that incidental way have the 
coal tariffs been a part of the 15 per cent case. 


INCREASE IN COAL HAULED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

According to a report compiled by the government, which 
has just been placed before the railroad war board, the 
board announces twenty-nine per cent more bituminous 
coal was hauled by the railroads of the United States in 
April, 1917, than in April a year ago. 

The exact figures for eighty-five railroads—the principal 
coal-carrying roads—show that in April of this year 659,- 
837 carloads of bituminous coal were shipped from the 
mines, as compared with 508,982 cars in April, 1916. The 
number of working days in both months were the same. 

The coal fields of Pennsylvania, Maryland, the Virginias, 
Ohio, Michigan and eastern Kentucky originated 55,480 
more carloads of bituminous coal in April of this year 
than in April, 1916. Illinois, Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky shipped 76,134 more cars, while the mines of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Georgia, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas and the far western states shipped 
19,241 more cars than in April last year. 

The shipments in March, 1917, were 8.8 per cent larger 
than in March, 1916, with the number of working days the 
same each year. 

The war board states that it is taking every step pos- 
sible to secure the largest movement of coal throughout 
the country during the summer months. 


POOLING OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

In extension of its schemes to conserve equipment, the 
railroad war board has brought about a pooling of tide 
water coal shipments on the foundation first laid down 
for use in pooling lake cargo coal. The shippers to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York have 
organized the Tidewater Coal Exchange with offices in 
Washington, and Rembrandt Peale of New York as general 
commissioner in charge. He does for coal moving to tffe 
Atlantic ports what F. C. Baird does for eoal moving to 
lake perts. He sees to it that cars are hustled to the ports, 
unloaded, and sent back to the mines, and when the time 
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comes each contributor to the pool will receive his share 
of the receipts. It is a wartime disregard of the anti-trust 
statutes, promoted under the auspices of the government 
to the end that cars and ships may be used to their utmost 
capacity, without which the winning of the war is con- 
sidered impossible, 

An executive committee is composed of Arthur Hale, vice- 
president, Consolidation Coal Co., chairman; S. P. Hutchin- 
son, president, Westmoreland Coal Co.; E. B. Chase, Ber- 
wind-White Coal Co.; L. A. Snead, sales manager, White 
Oak Coal Company, and Mr. Peale. This committee, it 
is estimated, will effect such a saving in the use of coal 
cars as to enable the railroads to haul to these ports 6,640,- 
000 tons more than they did last year, when they hauled 
31,000,000 tons. This arrangement was brought about 
through the co-operative efforts of the committee on coal 
production of the Advisory Commission, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and the railroads’ war board. 

Under the new plan, instead of shippers sending 1,156 
kinds of coal to the Atlantie seaboard, they will reduce the 
number to 41; when coal of a certain grade is wanted for 
a steamer, the coal of that kind of any and all shippers 
will be used to fill the order. Coal men have sacrificed 
fong-established trade names in the adoption of this plan, 
and from now on coal will be coal when it gets to tide- 
water, and there will no longer be any holding of coal in 
freight cars until one shipper accumulates a full cargo 
of a particular grade. 

The use of 133,000 freight cars will be saved by this 
pooling arrangement, it is thought. Delays to cars at ports 
will be cut down, and a large part of the shifting of cars 
at tidewater terminals will be eliminated. 


L. & N. COAL PAMPHLET 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In creating transportation facilities for hauling coal and 
aiding coal companies to develop and accumulate wealth 
to such a large extent, the Louisville & Nashville unwit- 
tingly has played the role of a Frankenstein. That is a 
declaration made by Milton H. Smith, president of that 
road, in a pamphlet issued under date of June 15. In it 
he discusses the development of coal mining on the rails 
of that railroad company, dating the beginnings of the in- 
dustry in 1882. At that time Mr. Smith says all places on 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers were dependent for their 
coal supply on river transportation. Wood was used as a 
fuel to a considerable extent in the cities and was the only 


fuel used in the country. 


At present there are 399 mines on the rails of the Louis- 
Ville & Nashville “with an alleged daily capacity of 204,- 
215 tons.” The Louisville & Nashville, Mr. Smith says, 


j is fully equipped to furnish transportation for much more 
, coal than can be mined on its rails, provided it is left in 
| Dossession of the equipment it owns, or is furnished an 


equal number of cars of connecting lines in exchange of 


| its ears delivered to them. 


“It has been the practice of the management in the 
ast, when a shortage of freight car equipment occurred, as 
it occasionally did, to retain control of enough of its own 
cars to furnish prompt transportation for all property of- 
fered between points on its own lines, or points entirely 
dependent upon it for transportation facilities,” says Mr. 
Smith. “This inconveniences those who may desire trans- 
portation facilities to points on other roads, and they have 
Succeeded in securing the enactment of laws which com- 
Pel the railways to permit the shippers to designate the 
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destinations of carload shipments, and have thus taken 
from the Louisville & Nashville control of its equipment. 
In other words, distribution of equipment is placed in the 
hands of the thousands of shippers located on the L. & N., 
and any shipper can and does send its cars (especially 
with coal) to all points in the United States and Canada, 
and, under normal conditions, into Mexico. Large ship- 
ments have been for the past two months, and are now be- 
ing forwarded to points in Michigan, the cars being placed 
on boats and transported across Lake Michigan and sent 
to distant points in the Northwest. 

“The railways north of the Ohio River connections of 
the L. & N. are not at all conscientious as to the use to 
which they put the cars, and are very slow in returning 
them—some of them seemingly lost or not returned for 
four months.” 


These declarations are part of a pamphlet intended to 
show that if there is a shortage of coal anywhere the lack 
is not due to anything the Louisville & Nashville has done. 
It is a historical sketch of the work the railroad company 
has done since 1882 to foster and promote mining in Ken- 
tucky and other points on the rails of the L. & N. To do 
that the Louisville & Nashville established storage yards 
in Louisville to which any mine owner could send his 
product and have it sold by anybody and transported from 
such storage yards on a basis of minimum cost at mine 
plus the minimum freight rate. If the coal was sold for 
a price in excess of that basis the railroad company and 
the mine operator divided the excess in accordance with 
an agreement. 

“To facilitate the sale of coal, tickets were placed on 
sale in ticket offiees of the L. & N., and if I am not mis- 
taken, in other agencies, such as groceries, etc., whereby 


‘anyone could buy a ticket good for one ton of coal,” says 


the pamphlet. “Anyone, therefore, that could obtain a 
horse or mule and cart could enter the eoal business. I 
think in at least one instance an unskilled laborer, for- 
merly in the employ of the L. & N., started business under 
these conditions and is now the owner or part owner of 
coal mines, numerous coal yards and so forth. 


“These efforts to promote the business of mining coal 
were continued for many years, until the mining com- 
panies became strong enough to care for themselves and 
also strong enough to refuse to furnish coal at agreed 
prices to enable the railroad company to fill contracts 
that it had made, because they could dispose of their coal 
for the time being at higher prices.” 

To illustrate the point, Mr. Smith told about the com- 
pany’s venture into the business of furnishing coal for 
Mexican railroads at Galveston and Tampico. After it had 
made its arrangements the price of coal went up and the 
Alabama miners, instead of furnishing coal to enable their 
promoter to carry out its contract, sold their output and 
forced the railroad company to haul coal from mines in 
western Kentucky and Illinois to Pensacola. At the ex- 
piration of the contract the railroad company discontinued 
its efforts, placing its steamships in another trade for a 
while and finally selling them. The company also loaned 
money to mining companies to establish business, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Smith, it incurred considerable loss in two 
instances. One company, with headquarters in Louisville, 
the pamphlet declares, has owed the railroad company 
large sums of money for many years. The loans amounted 
on July 1, 1916, to more than $38,000. 

‘Tt is impossible for the L. & N. te furnish cars for coal 
to all the connecting roads of the country,” declares Mr. 
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Smith, “although the company has nearly 24,000 coal cars. 
The few thousand cars that we have built and are build- 
ing when put into the trains and sent wherever the ship- 
per may find it to his interest to send him (which means 
to the destination where he can obtain the highest price) 
will thus be used for the benefit of roads other than the 
L. & N.” 

Mr. Smith appends tables showing that on June 1 there 
were 28,100 L. & N. cars on other rails and only 11,429 for- 
eign cars on the line of the Louisville & Nashville. Other 
roads were therefore debtors to the L. & N. to the extent 
of 17,504 cars. 

“Notwithstanding the efforts the company has made to 
create and establish coal mining on its lines, and which 
has met such enormous success, it is now with the great- 
est difficulty that the mining companies can be induced 
to furnish fuel necessary éo operate the roads,” says the 
pamphlet. “We are being charged a largely increased 
price, and unfortunately, even at such increase, we are 
unable to get a sufficient fuel supply and are compelled, 
in order to keep the trains running, to confiscate ship- 
ments. At least two of the largest mining companies on 
the Louisville & Nashville system have given notice that 
coal shipped to them, if confiscated by the L. & N. R. R. 
Co., must be paid for at the rate of $6 per ton. 


“Notwithstanding the enormous increases in the cost 
of materials and supplies, increases of pay of other em- 
ployes and all other items of cost of conducting trans- 
portation, there has not been one cent increase in the 
freight rates on coal to Louisville. The mining companies 
cannot, therefore, plead cost of transportation as an ex- 
cuse for charging the citizens of Louisville the present 
outrageous prices for fuel.” 


TRADE COMMISSION’S COAL REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission to Con- 
gress, in which it recommends the pooling of all the coal 
mines and of the railroads, gives the impression that in 
the estimation of that body the common carrier companies 
of the United States are chiefly responsible for the fuel 
evils that afflict the country. No mention is made in any 
part of the report of the fact that the transportation sys- 
tem of the country was disorganized to the point of chaos, 
long before the United States declared war, by the de- 
mands made upon American shops and mines to provide 
war materials for the men called to the colors by the 
entente allies; that that demand has not abated; that the 
submarine campaign resulted in a congestion of the port 
terminals that was just as bad after the installation of 
the permit-to-ship system as it was before any effort was 
made to keep away from the ports any greater quantity 
of munitions than the ships could carry. It calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Italy and France have pooled their 
coal supply, but omits to mention the fact that coal is 
selling for $26 a ton in France. 

The report gives the impression that reconsignment is 
a device. The routing of traffic so as to give each carrier 
constituting part of a through route the maximum haul 
on its own rails is called a device. The report reads 
like a newspaper “story.” Therefore the framework of 
the report, if not all the thought, is attributed to Com- 
missioner Colver, who is a newspaper man. 


To furnish a background for a gloomy. picture as to 
conditions in the soft coal industry, the Commission’s re- 
port calls attention to the fact that its reports required 
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from anthracite operators have been followed by an ip. 
crease of 24 per cent in the quantity of coal mined during 
the first two months of the coal year 1917, compared with 
the same months, April and May, 1916. 

However, faulty rail and water transportation and cop. 
ditions in the soft coal industry, the report says, have 
destroyed the good effect achieved in the hard coal fields. 
The stores of anthracite that should be accumulating for 
next winter, the report says, are being taken from the 
market for steam making, because the soft coal industry 
has not kept pace with the increased demand, and its 
failure is due to the breakdown in transportation. In the 
parts of its report relating directly to so-called trans- 
portation faults the Commission’s report says: 

“Whatever measure of success has marked the efforts 
of the Commission with relation to anthracite coal has 
been largely because the car supply has been adequate 
by reason of the close corporate relation between rail 
transportation and anthracite production 

“Quite the contrary condition exists with relation to 
bituminous and rail transportation and with relation to 
water transportation as to both kinds of coal. 

“The present production of bituminous coal, the country 
over, is about 40 per cent short of the possible maximun, 
and this limitation is solely to be charged, as to primary 
cause, to faulty rail transportation. The present demand 
for coal is unprecedented, but the mines now open are 
capable of filling this demand if adequate car supply is 
furnished. 

“It is a fact in the bituminous industry that the capacity 
of a mine for production and the capacity of labor is 
limited absolutely by the supply from day to day of coal 
cars for the moving of the product. Thus we have found 
that, with the market at unheard of prices, labor is often 
standing idle at the mines and production is limited as 
compared with the possible productive capacity. 

“The Commission believes that there are enough coal 
cars in the country, but that there are not enough coal 
cars delivered to the mines, and that, an inadequate sup- 
ply having been delivered to the mines and loaded, these 
cars are not moved to the point of consumption either 
with the greatest of expedition nor are they promptly 
discharged upon their arrival at their destination. 

“The Commission has much testimony of widespread 
abuse in the use of coal cars by speculators for the storage 
of coal for speculative purposes, and that the practice of 
reconsignment is wasteful and a cause of delay and market 
manipulation. 

“The Commission finds that coal is not sent to the point 
of consumption by the most direct route, and that coal 
cars are being used for transportation of many other sorts 
of product. 

“Experience has shown that, in the United States, the 
normal balance in transportation which brings about 4 
maximum of production with maximum economy, occuls 
when out of every 100 tons of originating freight approxi 
mately 56 tons are unmanufactured mineral products and 
44 are manufactured products, foodstuffs and other com 
modities, and when of the 56 tons of mineral products 
35 tons are coal. Of these 35 tons of coal the railroads 
themselves consume about 12 tons. 

“The present balance of transportation is a great reduc 
tion in the proportion of the cars furnished for the trans 
portation of coal. The railroads, however, are consuminé 
their full quota of coal, so that, while under favorable 
and natural conditions 35 tons of coal would be moved, out 
of each 100 tons of freight, there is now being moved 
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yery much less coal. The entire coal shortage is thrown 
upon the industries of the country and the domestic users. 

“The Commission believes that the coal industry is 
paralyzing the industries of the country, and that the coal 
industry itself is paralyzed by the failure of transporta- 
tion. 

“The coal problem cannot be worked out so long as the 
railroads are permitted to divide and allot traffic; to lay 
embargoes without regard to their immediate effect upon 
industry Or upon the systematic distribution of coal; to 
give priority to the movement of high-freight rate com- 
modities, and to use the device of ‘long haul.’ 

“The situation in New England is made acute because 
of the disruption and disorganization of barge transporta- 
tion. The cost of the water haul from New York to Bos- 
ton has been increased from 50 cents a ton to as high 
as $3 a ton. From Newport News bituminous coal is 
paying $3.50 to $4 per net ton instead of the normal of 
70 to 90 cents to New England. 

“On the Great Lakes it was the custom for ships which 
carried grain and ore down the lakes to carry cargoes 
of coal up to the Northwest. During the summer of 1916 
many ships which brought down ore and wheat went up 
the lakes in water ballast, taking no coal. Thus they 
made three round trips, earning high rates on freight one 
way during the same time that would have been consumed 
in making two round trips carrying cargoes both ways. 
This practice was pronounced in the late summer and 
autumn of 1916, and the result was so serious that when 
navigation opened this spring the Northwest was facing 
an actual coal famine. This evil condition has already 
begun this year, and, if persisted in, the coal famine which 
threatened that part of the country in the winter of 1916- 
1917 will be an actual coal famine in the winter of 1917- 
1918, 

“The serious condition as to anthracite at the present 
time is not a matter of production. It is rather the fact 
that anthracite at the present moment is being diverted 
from its ordinary use and storage to compete with and 
take the place of bituminous coal and coke in the in- 
dustries. Frequent embargoes also disorganize well-laid 
plans for prudent distribution and ‘encourage the diversion 
of the anthracite from its proper and normal channels. 

“The prices of coal to railroads and other large con- 
sumers have generally increased from 100 to 150 per cent, 
while prices to small consumers have often increased as 
much as 200 to 400 per cent, and in some cases even more. 

“The steam railroads themselves are basing their argu- 
ments for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates in large 
part upon the increased cost of their fuel, and any in- 
crease, if granted, will be passed on to the public.” 


TAP LINE CONSOLIDATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 
An unusual proceeding took place before Chief Examiner 


Carmalt June 25. He took testimony respecting a pro- 
posed consolidation of tap lines in Louisiana, which, in 
effect, was an application to the Commission for permis- 
sion to build a common carrier line composed in part of 
lap lines, which, according to many, were placed under a 
blight when the Commission and the Supreme Court de- 
cided they should receive divisions only large enough to 
enable their owners to pay operating expenses. 

Unless the Commission informally indicates that the 
Proposed railroad, which will be about 96 miles long, will 
be allowed to earn more than the divisions prescribed for 
lap lines, the consolidation will not take place. If it is 
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not allowed to take place the present intention of the own- 
ers of the small roads is to take up the rails and make 
no effort to develop the lands from which they have cut the 
timber. 

The applicants for permission to build a railroad frankly 
said they could not afford to make the expenditure of money 
required by their plans, unless they could know before 
hand whether the Commission would take off the leading 
strings it placed on them as tap lines. They did not state 
the proposition as bluntly as that, of course, but that was 
the tenor of their remarks. 

The application was made by the Kinder & Nortffwest- 
ern, the Industrial Lumber Company and the Louisiana 
Sawmill Company in behalf of themselves and associates. 
The petitioning companies were represented at the hear- 
ing by H. M. Garwood as attorney, R. M. Hallowell of the 
Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth, La., and Alfred 
Mead, traffic manager of the Kinder & Northwestern. 
Shelby Taylor, chairman of the Louisiana Railroad Com- 
mission, appeared with Messrs. Hallowell and Mead be- 
fore Chief Examiner Carmalt to say that Louisiana ap- 
proved the proposed consolidation because it is the policy 
of that state to procure the development of its waste places 
by encouraging the construction of tap lines, 


“Some of the most important railroads in our states are 
consolidations of tap lines,” said Mr. Taylor. “Among 
the systems developed in that way are the Kansas City 
Southern, the Iron Mountain and the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Company.” = 

Application was made to the Commission for an informal 
ruling as to whether, in the event these incorporated tap 
lines are consolidated, they will be recognized as a com- 
mon carrier, or whether they will still be considered as 
tap lines and held down in their earnings by the small 
divisions allowed by the Commission to such common car- 
riers because the money that constructed them was fur- 
nished by men whose industrial activities provide the ton- 
nage that enables the tap lines to live. The lines which 
it is proposed to consolidate if the Commission will re- 
move the tap line limitation are as follows: 


Kinder & Northwestern, extending north from Kinder, 
La., for about 15 miles, the stock of which is owned by the 
Peavy-Byrns Lumber Company; the lines -of the Indus- 
trial Lumber Company, extending southwestwardly for 
about 11 miles from Elizabeth and also east and southeast 
to Oakdale, a distance of approximately 12 miles and north 
from Elizabeth about eight miles; the lines of the Louis- 
iana Sawmill Company, extending from north of Glenmora 
to the southwest a distance of about 15 miles; the Glen- 
mora & Western, extending north a distance of about 7 
miles and then east about 4 miles to a connection with 
the Iron Mountain, its stock being held by the W. M. 
Cady Lumber Company; the Woodworth & Louisiana Cen- 
tral, extending from Woodworth to Lamouri, a distance 
of about 6 miles, and the lines of the Rapides Lumber 
Company, extending about 6 miles west from Woodworth. 

It is proposed to connect these various tap lines with 
new construction of about 10 miles so as to form a small 
trunk line about 96 miles long. The petitioners set forth 
all the statistics as to population, production of lumber 
and other forest products and every other fact they deemed 
essential to show the Commission that this proposed con- 
solidation and merging of the tap line will be an economy 
for that section of Louisiana and will enable the owners 
thereof to route their traffic so as to avoid out of line 
hauls for themselves and their trunk line connections. 
Their connections will be with the Missouri Pacific at 
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Kinder; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico at Kinder; Jasper & 
Eastern (Santa Fe) at Elizabeth; Missouri Pacific, Jasper 
& Eastern and Oakdale & Guif at Oakdale; Missouri Pa- 
cific at Glenmora and McNary; Red River & Gulf at Bolton; 
Missouri Pacific at Woodworth; Southern Pacific, Rock 
Island and Texas & Pacific at Lamouri. 

Messrs. Hallowell and Mead told Mr. Carmalt that the 
plan of consolidation had been submitted to the railroad 
commissioners of Louisiana and approved by them; that 
it had been submitted to the trunk line connections men- 
tioned and had received the approval of the Santa Fe, Rock 
Island, Southern Pacific, Texas & Pacific and the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico. The Missouri Pacifie had not 
expressed an opinion with reference to the plan. 

The plan for financing the consolidation that is most 
likely to be adopted is the issuance of stock to the own- 
ers of the tap lines for the present value of their proper- 
ties as ascertained by engineers and the issuance of about 
$740,000 worth of bonds at par to provide the money needed 
for building the new construction, 

The promoters of the consolidation estimate that the 
lumber mill interests along the lines of the proposed read 
will originate approximately 15,000 carloads of lumber a 
year during the next eight or ten years. There are about 
500,000 acres of cut-over lands contiguous to the proposed 
line, all of which the lumber companies are selling, or try- 
ing to sell, for agricultural development and stock raising. 


BRIEF IN LIGHTERAGE CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Arthur B. Hayes, on behalf of the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen’s Association, has filed their brief in what is 
known as the New York Lighterage case, I. and S. Docket 
No. 1027, heard in New York, before Examiner La Roe, 
May 25 and 26. 

From this brief it appears that the carriers transport- 
ing goods from the interior to New York have not sufficient 
equipment to transport stone into New York City, where 
the individual pieces of the shipment weight between 3 
to 20 tons. Consequently, these carriers employ outside 
lighterage companies to perform the service of delivering 
this freight. Heretofore the carriers have charged the 
shippers 60 cents a ton for lightering, the 60 cents being 
a part of the line haul rate and deducted by the delivering 
carrier before the charges for transportation are prorated. 
The tariffs, however, contain an additional charge of 40 
cents a ton for lightering this material, which charge, how- 
ever, is waived in an exception which provides that when 
these pieces weighing between 3 and 20 tons are lightered 
in quantities of 50 tons or over the extra 40 cents a ton 
will not be charged the shipper. However, the lighterage 
eompanies some time ago demanded of the carriers that 
they get the full one dollar a ton for doing this service, 
and the carriers allowed this charge on and after February 
15 of this year. Shortly afterwards the carriers issued new 
tariffs eliminating the exception referred to, which had 
the effect of making the tariff charges on the shipper of 
the Indiana limestone 2 cents a hundred or 40 cents 
more a ton. These shippers protested against the taking 


effect of these tariffs and the hearing was ordered. 
Judging from the brief, the testimony put in by the car- 
riers was about the raggedest set of testimony ever put in, 
the brief showing that the various witnesses estimated 
the cost of lighterage per ton all the way from 93% cents 
to $3.50. Attention is called to a large number of contra- 
dictions in the testimony of some of the witnesses, con- 
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tradictions between the testimony of different witnesses 
and contradictions between the testimony and the exhibits. 
also as to material contradictions shown in the exhibits 
themselves by the carriers. 

The brief contends, first, that the carriers did not make 
any such accurate showing of the cost of lighterage as to 
warrant any order by the Commission allowing the jp. 
creases asked for, and, second, that even if the lighterage 
companies were entitled to more compensation for their 
services the additional compensation should be deducted 
by the carriers from their rate—in other words, that the 
shippers should not be compelled to pay the additional 
charges. The brief sets out that the average ton mile 
earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad on all freight han. 
dled by that road is 6.1 mills, the average car mile eam. 
ings 17.1 cents, and the average distance haul 171 miles, 
As against this showing the calculation is made from the 
figures in testimony that at the present time the Indiana 
limestone shippers are paying on a 757 mile haul 6.4 mills 
per ton mile with a car mile revenue of 28.9 cents or 69 
per cent more car-mile earnings for the carriers than the 
latter earn on the average of all the traffic transported for 
one-fourth the distance. Under the advanced rates the 
shippers would pay a rate yielding a ton-mile revenue of 
8.3 mills and a car mile revenue of 37.2 cents, a ton mile 
revenue of 36 per cent higher than the average ton mile 
revenue on all freight carried by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the haul four times as great as the average, while the 
car mile revenue would be 117 per cent greater than 
average car mile revenue handled by the same railroad o 
all its freight on a haul one-fourth of the distance of the 
haul on the Indiana limestone. 


Mr. Hayes further called attention to the fact that the 
Commission had decided that when an increase was pro 
posed for any terminal charge that increase must be cor 
sidered as a part of the through rate and the reasonable 
ness of the advanced rate based on the reasonableness of 
the proposed through rate. Consequently, he claimed that 
under the showing made of the ton mile and car mile earl 
ings of the carriers it would be an excessive, unjust and 
unreasonable rate for the carriers to place on the sbip- 
pers the burden of any additional charge. 









































RAIL AND WATER CO-OPERATION 


(Continued from page 1438) 






vanquished rival, lift him up, brush off his clothes f 
and put him in business again. The only objectio § 





that we can see is that the railroads might fear that 
after the war the fellow they had helped might 







insist on hanging on to what he had got and tf 





might be some trouble to dispossess him. But we 





take it that the railroads are sincere in their oft} 
of cooperation and to make any such plan effective 






we should think owners or prospective owners 0 
builders of water craft would need some assurantt} 
of permanency before they made the venture. Re 
stored and increased water traffic means a lot off 
money for docks and other terminal facilities 
well as for boats. It is to be borne in mind als! 
that if the idea is to amount to anything and to bea} 
fruit of any consequence it must be kept free from! 
the river and harbor “pork” infection. 
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* ® 
Shipp! Decisi 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
Ef ® 
Damage: complied with, where notice is given after the cargo has 


(Dist. Ct. S. D., N. Y.) Evidence held insufficient to 
show that damage to a cargo of sugar from sea water 
was caused by leaving a pump valve open, so as to re- 
lieve the ship from liability, under Harter act Feb. 13, 
1893, under the rule that, when such damage is shown, 
the burden rests upon the ship, in order to bring it within 
the statutory exemption, to show that it did not result 
from unseaworthiness.—Jamison vs. New York & P. R. 
S. S. Co., 241 Fed. Rep. 389. 


Notice of Claim: 

(Dist. Ct., S. D., N. Y¥.) <A provision of bills of iading 
requiring notice of any claim for damage to cargo to be 
given before the goods are removed from the dock is 





been unloaded into lighters, which still remain at the 
ship’s side.—Jamison vs. New York & P. R. S. 8. Co., 241 
Fed. Rep. 389. 

A provision of a bill of lading that claims for damage 
to cargo, with full particulars, must be given within 5 
days after the goods are landed, must be given a reason- 
able construction, and where part of a cargo of sugar 
was damaged by sea water, and notice was promptly given 
and accepted, the fact that the claim was not formally 
presented within the 5 days will not defeat recovery, 
where it was impossible to ascertain the extent of the 
damage within that time, and the claim was made as 
soon as that could reasonably be done under the circum- 
stances.—Id. 








a a 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 
4 * 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) The Carmack amendment refers: only 
to bills of lading, and does not apply to an action by the 
shipper under act April 25, 1871, 1 (Hurd’s Rev. St. 1915-16, 
ce. 114, 118), requiring the carriers to weigh shipments 
of grain in bulk and state the weight on the receipt or 
bill of lading—Shellabarger Elevator Co. vs. Illinois 
Cent. R. Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 171. 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) The Carmack amendment to inter- 
state commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, withdrew from the 
States the entire subject matter of regulating interstate 
carriage of freight and passengers, and vested it exclu- 
Sively in the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Western 
Union Telegraph Co. vs. Smith, 75 Sou. Rep. 393. 
Demurrage: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) The Kilby Car & Foundry Company 
shipped to its own order its cars over plaintiff’s railroad 
and that of a connecting carrier. The cars were not 


delivery tracks and subsequently unloaded is subject to 
demurrage rules while in cars and to storage rules after 
unloading; (c) for unloaded freight upon which free time 
allowed has expired while in cars; (d) for freight re- 
ceived if held more than 48 hours after receipt. Held, 
that the demurrage or storage charge advanced by plain- 
tiff to connecting carrier could not be recovered from 
defendant, as the schedule filed was not applicable to 
demurrage or storage charges on cars standing on their 
own wheels on sidetracks of connecting carrier.—Louis- 
vile & N. R. Co. vs. Kilby Car & Foundry Co., 75 Sou. 
Rep. 394. 


Interstate Commerce: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ga.) The federal statute supersedes 
the statute of this state (Civ. Code 1910, 2752), in so far 
as it conflicts with the federal statute and applies to 


interstate shipments.—Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Yes- 
bik, 92 S. E. Rep. 527. 


(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Shipments from a point in Illinois 


to New York, the bills of lading for which contained a 
notation to stop at Chicago for weight and inspection, are 
interstate shipments, where there was no evidence to sus- 
tain the contention that they were billed to New York 
merely to obtain a reduction in the freight rate, and were 
not intended to go beyond Chicago.—Shellabarger Elevator 
Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 170. 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Rev. St. 1911, art. 6559, 
providing penalties for refusal on the part of a railroad 
company to deliver freight upon the payment or tender 
of the freight charges as shown by the bill of lading, does 


sold as anticipated and were left on the tracks of con- 
necting carrier for some time, when they were ordered 
returned. On return plaintiff paid connecting carrier de- 
murrage or storage charges, and now seeks to recover 
the same from defendant. Connecting carrier’s tariff of 
Storage charges filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission provided that freight, except company material, 
Teceived for delivery or held for forwarding directions, 
is stored in or on railroad premises, is subject to storage 
Tegulations as follows: (a) For unloaded freight not re- 
moved within 48 hours; (b) carload freight placed on 
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not apply to an interstate shipment.—Gulf, C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. vs. Mathis et al., 194 S. W. Rep. 1135. 

Where merchandise was shipped from Oklahoma to Fort 
Worth, Tex., transportation to be continued to some other 
point in Texas thereafter to be determined, and there 
was no delivery at Fort Worth, but delivery was made 
at the ultimate destination, Abilene, although the goods 
remained some time in Fort Worth and were shipped on 
a new bill of lading to Abilene, the shipment from Fort 
Worth to Abilene was an interstate shipment.—lId. 
Milling Privilege: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Under a railroad tariff giving milling 
and transit privilege on milled products reshipped from 
J. over certain branch lines to certain stations, a shipper 
was not entitled to such privilege on products reshipped 
from J. to a point not shown to be within the termini 
of the lines defined by terminals, or to be on any of the 
branch lines mentioned in the tariff—Priebe vs. Southern 
Ry. Co., 75 Sou. Rep. 409. 

In such case the fact that the railroad company had 
given to another tariff containing identical terms for 
defining the points or designated lines of the railway 
whereby the reshipments might be made under the milling 
and transit privilege could not justify the court in con- 
struing an unambiguous tariff contrary to the language 
used.—Id. 
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Weighing: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Act April 25, 1871, 1 (Hurd’s Rey. st. 
1915-16, c. 114, 118), requires railroads to receive anq 
transport grain in bulk when desired by the shipper, and 
provides that when the grain is received the railroad 
shall weigh it and issue a receipt stating the true we ight, 
and shall weigh out the grain to the shipper or consignee 
on delivery. Section 2 (section 119) provides that, at all 
stations from which shipments of grain during the pre- 
vious year amounted to a stated quantity, a railroad shall, 
when required by the majority of the shippers, install 
track scales for the purpose of weighing grain in carload 
lots, and shall weigh each carload of grain at such points. 
Held, that section 2 does not limit the application of 
section 1 to shipments of less than carload lots, since 
the second section deals with a different subject, and does 
not render the first unnecessary.—Shellabarger Elevator 
Co.. vs. Illinois Cent. R. Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 170. 

The provision of act April 25, 1871, 1 (Hurd’s Rev. St. 
1915-16, c. 114, 118), that if the railroad does not weigh 
grain shipped in bulk, and state the true weight in the 
bill of lading, a sworn statement by the shipper or the 
consignee shall be conclusive as to the weight, is invalid, 
as depriving the carrier in effect of its day in court; the 
provision not being justifiable on the principle of estoppel. 
—Id. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Deviation: 

(Sup. Ct., App. Term, First Dept.) Where a railroad 
accepted a shipment of onions for carriage to New Or- 
leans, the route designated in the bill of lading being a 
particular steamship line, and delivered the onions for 
shipment by water to another steamship line, there was 
a deviation from the prescribed route.—Napoli vs. Erie 
R. Co., 165 New York Supp. 206. 


In an action by a shipper’s assignee against a railroad, 
where the issues were disposed of at trial on the theory 
that the road, by its deviation in delivering to other 
than a specified steamship carrier, was a converter of 
the property, but the trial court, in denying the road’s 
motion for new trial after directed verdict for plaintiff, 
held such theory to be inapplicable, and that the liability 
of the road was that of an insurer, not a converter, de- 
fendant being thus deprived of the right to go to the jury 
on the question whether the damage was caused by failure 
of the road to follow the directions specifying the steam- 
ship carrier company in the bill of lading, judgment for 
plaintiff could not stand.—lId. 


Evidence: 


(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Testimony by persons who made affi- 


davits to the weight of grain shipped that day could not 
recollect the weight without their records, but had memo- 
randa from which they could recall the facts, does not 
show that the witnesses had no personal knowledge of 
the facts to which they made affidavit.—Shellabarger Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 166 N. E. Rep. 170. 


Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 








Insurer; 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) Const. art. 13, 4, requiring railroad 
companies to weigh or measure grain shipped and receipt 
for the full amount, and to deliver the full amount at 
destination, does not make the carrier an absolute in- 
surer of the grain, but only requires delivery of the full 
weight at destination, unless prevented by the act of God 
or the public enemy, or by the negligence of the shipper. 
—Shellabarger Elevator Co. vs. Illinois Cent. R. Co., 116 
N. E. Rep. 170. 

Ownership: 

(Sup. Ct. of Apps. of W. Va.) If upon the face of a 
bill of lading there appears evidence sufficient to put an 
ordinarily prudent man upon inquiry as to the true ownel- 
ship of the consignment, a purchaser without such in- 
vestigation as would disclose the .true owner, from one 
(other than the consignee) who transfers to him the Dill 
of lading by niere delivery, and who has no title to the 
property, cannot claim protection as a bona fide purchaser. 
—Richlands Brick Corp. vs. Hurst Hardware Co., 92 S. E. 
Rep. 685. 

Shrinkage: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ill.) <A provision of a bill of lading e* 
empting the carrier from liability for differences in the 
weights of grain caused by natural shrinkage or discrep 
ancies in elevator weights, is contrary to public policy, 
so as not to be permitted by the uniform bills of lading 
act, in view of const. art. 13, 4, 6, and act April 25, 1871, 
1 (Hurd’s Rev. St. 1915-16, c. 114, 118), which were adopted 
to prevent loss to grain shippers occasioned by delivery 
by carriers of smaller quantities of grain than wer 
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shipped.—Shellabarger Elevator Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. Co., 
116 N. E. Rep. 170. 


CHARGES AND LIENS. 
Storage: 


(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Mass.) - A railroad is bound to col- 
lect storage charges which are within the interstate com- 
merce act, having no option in the matter—Boston & 
M. R. R. vs. Oceanic Steam Nav. Co., 116 N. E. Rep. 260. 

A railroad has a lien on goods for accrued storage 
charges which are within the interstate commerce act.— 
Id. 
A railroad had transported to the seaboard goods to 
be delivered by it to a steamship company for carriage 
to a foreign port and the goods as against the shipper 
were subject to storage charges within the interstate 
commerce act, for which the railroad had a lien. The 
railroad wrote the steamship company that it was obliged 
to collect the storage charges in accordance with the 
I Cc. C. tariff, and if the goods were taken forward by 
the steamship company the railroad would hold it respon- 
sible for the payment of such charges. The steamship 
company replied, requesting a copy of the tariff. This 
was sent them, and thereafter they took delivery of cer- 
tain of such goods. Held, that as a matter of law an 
implied contract was made by the steamship company to 
assume responsibility for the charges on the goods so 
taken.—Id. 


In such bill of lading, a clause in the agreement be- 
tween the shipper and the railroad, which provided that 
the railroad should “not be liable for loss, damage or delay 
to any goods, herein described caused by riots, 
strikes, or stoppage of labor’ and a similar agreement in 
the contract between the shipper and steamship company, 
did not absolve the railroad from collecting from the ship- 
per, or from the steamship company, on its assuming 
responsibility therefor, storage charges which it was bound 
to collect from the shipper by force of the interstate com- 
merce act under a tariff it had filed when the storage 
charges were brought into being by a strike.—Id. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In action for damage 
to stock shipment, carrier has the burden of proving that 
the delay was not due to its negligence.—Baker vs. Bush, 
194 S. W. Rep. 1061. 

Insurer: 

(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) <A carrier of live stock 
is an insurer against all perils except the act of God, the 
public enemy, shipper’s negligence, and animal’s proper 
vice—Baker vs. Bush, 194 S. W. Rep. 1061. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Miss., Djy. A.) A railroad live stock con- 
act provisions, requiring notice of loss or damage to 
live stock to be given specified railroad employes within 
10 days after stock is removed from the cars, is valid as 
to interstate shipments.—lIllinois Cent. R. Co. vs. Bauer, 
15 Sou. Rep. 376. 


A railroad live stock shipping contract provision, re- 
quiring verified claims for loss or damage to be presented 
‘0 certain railroad employes within 10 days after stock 
8 removed from cars, is waived where plaintiff shipper 
Wrote defendant’s general claim agent regarding his claim 
Within such 10 days and the claim agent negotiated with 
him concerning its payment.—Id. 

Pleading: 


(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) Plaintiff could not re- 
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cover damages caused by rough handling of stock ship- 
ment where the only negligence alleged was carrier’s 
delay; the general rule being that one can only recover for 
loss occasioned by negligent act of another when such 
injury is the direct result of the wrongful act alleged.— 
Baker vs. Bush, 194 S. W. Rep. 1061. 

Shrinkage: 

(Springfield Ct. of Apps., Mo.) In action for damage to 
stock shipment caused by carrier’s delay, instructions as 
to damages should have defined shrinkage for which plain- 
tiff could recover; the evidence showing that there would 
naturally be some shrinkage on such a shipment.—Baker 
vs. Bush, 194 S. W. Rep. 1061. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The net operating income of the railways of the United 

States for April, 1917, was less than April, 1916, by $9 

per mile, or 2.4 per cent, says the report of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 


Total operating revenues, $319,529,688, exceeded those 
for April, 1916, by $37,569,641. Operating expenses, $227,- 
735,331, were greater by $37,033,648. Net operating rev- 
enue, $91,794,357, increased $535,995. Taxes, $14,943,029, 
increased by $2,296,595. Net operating income was $76,- 
803,598 which si a decrease of $1,747,407. 


If spread over the mileage represented, operating rev- 
enues averaged $1,383 per mile, an increase over April, 
1916, of 13.1 per cent; operating expenses per mile, $986, 
were greater by 19.2 per cent; net operating revenues per 
mile, $397, shows an increase of 0.4 per cent, while net - 
operating income per mile, $332, shows a decrease of 2.4 
per cent. Taxes per mile rose 17.9 per cent. 


This summary covers 230,959 miles of operated line, or 
about ninety per cent of the steam railway mileage of 
the United States. 


For the eastern railways, operating revenues per mile 
were greater than those for April, 1916, by 10.5 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 20.3 per cent; net operating rev- 
enue decreased 10.9 per cent; taxes increased 13.3 per cent. 
Operating income per mile decreased 14.4 per cent. 


For the railways of the southern district, operating rev- 
enues per mile exceeded those for April, 1916, by 13.9 per 
cent; operating expenses rose 18.6 per cent; net operating 
revenue increased 4.7 per cent; taxes increased 45.0 per 
cent. Operating income per mile decreased 0.9 per cent. 

For the western railways, operating revenues per mile 
exceeded those for April, 1916, by 16.1 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 18.3 per cent; net operating revenue in- 
creased 11.4 per cent; taxes increased 13.8 per cent. Oper- 
ating income per mile increased 11.0 per cent. 


The four months of the current calendar year, compared 
with the corresponding period of the preceding year, show 
changes per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues 
increased 9.4 per cent, operating expenses increased 16.4 
per cent, net operating revenue decreased 6.0 per cent, 
taxes increased 13.6 per cent, while operating income de- 
creased 9.4 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 27.6 per cent in 
the East, increased 3.7 per cent in the South and increased 
5.8 per cent in the West. 

April net operating income per mile was 2.4 per cent 
less in 1917 than in 1916, 38.4 per cent greater than in 
1915, 61.6 per cent greater than in 1914, and 55.3 per cent 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Legal Department 





Loss of Weight in Grain Shipments. 

Oklahoma.—Question: We use considerable “terminal 
wheat” which is loaded at Kansas City or Omaha under 
Board of Trade weights. This is unloaded here under West- 
ern Weighing Association weights. At various times these 
have checked out short here, although no leaks were appar- 
ent when received here. Carriers are now turning down 
claims on the ground that cars were not leaking and seal 
records are clear. They accept weights at terminals as 
being correct and also destination, but nevertheless de- 
cline responsibility. Will you kindly advise us, through 
your department, whether they are correct in their con- 
tention and give some decisions covering? 

Answer: Generally speaking, whenever the owner can 
show that the weight of a particular shipment is less at 
destination point than what it was at shipping point, the 
burden is then upon the carrier of proving that the loss 
is caused through some fault of the shipper, or through 
inherent nature of the shipment, or is within the tolerance 
allowed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
American Railway Association has adopted a national 
code of rules governing the weighing and reweighing of 
carload freight that has received the approval of the 
Commission, and some provisions thereof have application 
to the shipment above described. For instance, a carrier 
may reweigh a shipment en-route or at destination to 
test the accuracy of previous weighings and the consignor 
or consignee may also request a reweighing, whenever 
practicable, under certain circumstances. If the difference 
between the original net weight and the weight obtained 
by reweighing does not exceed the tolerance provided 
for, the first weight will not be changed. The tolerance 
provided for is 1 per cent of the lading, with a minimum 
of 500 pounds. Weights of commodities subject to shrink- 
age in weight from their inherent nature, properly ob- 
tained at or near point of origin, is not to be changed, ex- 
cept as provided for in the tariffs of the carriers. If ob- 
vious error is discovered, each case should be dealt with 
upon its individual merits. 

In loss or damage claims based on difference in points 
of origin and destination weights, of a commodity sub- 
ject to shrinkage, and moving in a car in safe and suit- 
able condition and with unbroken seal records, it is 
necessary for the owner to show some negligence on the 
part of the carrier, since a carrier is not an insurer that 
goods liable to shrinkage or wear and tear in the course 
of transportation shall reach their destination in the 
same condition in which they were shipped. However, 
where the carrier sets up the defense that the loss ac- 
crued through an inherent vice or natural deterioration 
of the goods, the burden of establishing such defense is 


upon the carrier. 
* ce & 


Shipper’e Election of Remedies in Damaged Shipments. 
Indilana.—Question: In 1916 a broker representing us 
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in Buffalo’ sold a car of melons for us. We wire the 
broker the car number. This was given to the purchaser, 
This number was purely an error, as such number did 
not exist, owing to the telegraph company’s mistake in 
transmitting number to us. We did not wire correction, 
but mailed invoice to the purchaser, giving correct num- 
ber. The car number as per invoice was billed direct to 
the consignee. The railroad agent at Buffalo says the 
consignee was notified on arrival of the car. The con- 
signee disclaims having received such notice. The car 
stood on the track in the Buffalo yards several days and 
became badly damaged and was sold by the railroad agent. 
The consignee declines to pay for the car. Is it proper 
that we enter suit against consignee or the railroad com- 
pany for the collection of this amount? 

Answer: We understand from the foregoing question 
that the consignee did not refuse the car of melons be- 
cause of any injury to them resulting from the error jn 
transmitting car number, but refused on the ground that 
he did not receive any arrival notice of the car from the 
carrier. We also understand that the car was consigned 
“straight” from shipper to the consignee and purchaser, 

Section 5 of the uniform bill of lading provides that 
the party entitled to receive property must remove it 
within forty-eight hours after notice of its arrival has been 
duly sent, and, failing to do so, the carrier may store 
it in some safe warehouse. The laws of New York pro- 
vide that a carrier may sell perishable goods, unclaimed 
at destination, when it becomes necessary to do so, at 
the best price obtainable. The laws of New York further 
require that notice of arrival of his goods be given to the 
consignee. Such a notice, if given by mail, addressed 
to the consignee at his correct address, or the one given 
on the bill of lading, is sufficient, even though the same 
never reached the consignee. 

Therefore, it is questionable if any action lies against 
the carrier on the facts above assumed, and, inasmuch as 
the shipper is not responsible for the safe transportation 
and delivery of goods consigned “straight,” after delivery 
thereof in good order to the initial carrier, your most 
prudent course would be an action against the consignee 
for the amount of the purchase price. 

* * + 

Measure of Damages in Shipments Partly Damaged. 

Missouri.—Question: Shipment of potatoes is forwarded 
from Hempstead, Tex., to Sedalia, Mo., and shipment 
reaches destination in an overheated condition and, after 
a careful inspection of the potatoes, it is ascertained that 
it is not feasible to separate the injured potatoes from 
the good potatoes, owing to the number of packages con 
taining damaged potatoes and account of the expense 
attached to the sorting of the potatoes. An agreement is 
reached between the shipper and the receiver that, ac 
count of the condition, 25c per bushel would be a fail 
allowance, and the invoice is reduced this amount. O1 
what basis should claim be filed against the transporta 
tion company, providing the allowance of 25c per bushel 
makes the value of potatoes at destination greater thal 
the value of the potatoes at shipping point, plus freight 
charges? 

In the case of R. E. Funston Dried Fruit & Nut Co. VS. 
the T., St. L. & W., 163 Missouri Appeals, 426, the court 
ruled that even though the shipment is at destination 
when the damage is discovered that the value of the mer 


ehandise in the damaged condition in which it reached J 


destination should be ascertained as though the shipment 
were in like eondition at point of shipment and ‘he dif 
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ference between this valuation and the value of the mer- 
chandise in the condition in which it was delivered would 
be the measure of damage to the transportation company. 

Please advise us the correct method of arriving at the 
yalue of the damaged goods at point of shipment, con- 
sidering the fact that at the time the shipment left point 
of origin it was in good condition. 

Answer: In a recent case in the United States Supreme 
Court reviewing a judgment by the Court of Civil Appeals, 
in the state of Texas, which affirmed a judgment of the 
District Court in that state, in favor of shipper in a suit 
to recover damages from a carrier growing out of its 
failure to reice a perishable shipment, the court said that 
the difference between the invoice price of an interstate 
shipment at the place of shipment and the value of the 
same in its damaged condition at the time of its delivery 
at destination is the proper measure of damages. 

The damage grew out of a series of shipments of dressed 
poultry which the carrier failed to reice in transit. The 
court said, “the testimony showed that the invoice price 
of the poultry at Temple to the packing company was 
$22,238.56, and that the poultry was worth at least that 
sum at Temple at the time of shipment. We think that, 
in taking this sum as the basis of computing damages, the 
trial court did but enforce the stipulation in the bills of 
lading. That sum was the bona fide invoice price to the 
consignee, which the bills provided was to be the basis 
of recovery in case of loss or damage. We think the 
court properly charged the jury to take the difference 
between this invoice price and the value of the poultry 
at the time the same was delivered in Chicago in arriving 
at the amount of damages.” 


It would also seem that this decision reversed the de- 
cision of the Missouri Court of Appeals you cite in inter- 
state shipments, because the court said, “we cannot agree 
with the contention of the plaintiff in error that the value 
of the deteriorated poultry at Temple or St. Louis should 
have been taken as the sum to be deducted from the 
invoice basis of value. Apart from the stipulation of 
these bills of lading, the ordinary measure of damages 
in cases of this sort is the difference between the market 
value of the property in the condition in which it should 
have arrived at the place of destination and its market 
value in the condition in which, by reason of the fault 
of the carrier, it did arrive.” See the case of Gulf, Colo. 
& Santa Fe Ry. Co. vs. Texas Co. et al., 33 Supreme Court 
Rep. 487. 

* * * 
Persons Liable for Demurrage. 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Referring to “Alabama” in 
Traffic World of May 26, you state, “. in case of 
demurrage charges the responsibility of the con- 
Signor is not the same.” Can there be a separation of a 
liability for freight and demurrage charges? If the rail- 
Toad should look to the party reconsigning shipment, or 
the consignee, for demurrage, the original consignee to 
be wholly relieved from responsibility therefor, would not 
the same rule apply to freight charges? 


It is my understanding the status of consignor, as to 
freight charges, is unchanged by reason of the origina: 
consignee reconsigning shipment in transit or at original 
destination. 

Answer: You have evidently misconstrued the sense 
and meaning of our answer to “Alabama.” We do not 


state, or intend to state, that “in case of demurrage 


charges the responsibility of the consignor is not the 
same, 


In fact, we specifically said that “the consignor is 
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undoubtedly liable for demurrage accruing while the ship- 
ment is in transit, and before the consignee receives and 
disposes of the same.” A consignor would also be liable 
for demurrage charges accruing on a shipment recon- 
signed by the consignee, and under tariff provisions mov- 
ing on a through rate and under original bill of lading, 
because he is a party to such a through shipment to final 
destination. But what we said in substance in our an- 
swer to Alabama is that where the original consignee 
enters into a new contract of carriage’ with the carrier 
for a shipment that has wholly passed out of the posses- 
sion of the consignor and been delivered to the point at 
which the consignor consigned the same, that the consignor 
is not responsible for any demurrage charges thereafter 
accruing. The party reconsigning the shipment and the 
final holder of the bill of lading would be the ones re- 
sponsible for such demurrage charges. 


~CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASING AND 
TRAFFIC SUPERVISION 


(Written for The Traffic World by Robert L. Lake, assistant 
purchasing agent, De La Vergne Machine Co., New York.) 


Quite recently I was afforded the pleasure of a visit 
at the office from a prosperous mine owner of the North- 
west, who had financed an eastern manufacturing con- 
cern for a period of one year, his appropriations running 
well into six figures. Not being satisfied with the re- 
turns, he- had come East to investigate the cause and 
ascertain its exact nature. 


He stated his concern had invested approximately $15,- 
000 in twelve months in advertising literature, and wanted 
to know what impression these circulars made on the 
people receiving same. He was inclined to believe the 
bulletins, after arrival, were consigned to the waste bas- 
ket. He had heard much regarding the extensive adver- 
tising done by corporations in the East, and had always 
understood that properly advertised articles were prompt 
sellers. 

I explained that he must realize he was manufacturing 
a highly competitive line of merchanaise and suggested 
that perhaps he was expecting too large a return on his 
first year of investment. My visitor stated that the ad- 
vertising matter issued had been approved by expert 
advertising men at a very high cost, and orders were 
received directly after the circulars were issued, but what 
he could not comprehend was why they received so few 
repeat orders. His products were equal to any of his 
competitors, their prices were on an even basis, the 
factory was well equipped with modern machinery and 
competent labor; further, their works were situated in 
a good geographical location. Therefore, he decided that 
to find the real cause he would personally visit the largest 
concerns on their mailing list and interview the buyers. 

He explained that many and varied suggestions had 
been offered, the majority being to the effect that per- 
haps his selling force was not as efficient as it might be. 

The prevailing thought uppermost in the minds of all 
buyers to-day is, the question of delivery. Therefore, I 
inquired: “What sort of service do you render your 
customers in the matter of prompt shipments? When 
you quote and specify a shipipng date, 1s there any special 
effort made to maintain that date? Is there any action 
taken to establish a quick delivery to your customers 
after the goods leave your works? When it becomes 


necessary to write a customer requesting a further ex- 
tension of time of original promised delivery date, ex- 
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plaining delay, etc., do you do it, conscientiously knowing 
that every human effort has been exhaustea to maintain 
the original promise?” 

He informed me that he had in his employ a very able 
and efficient purchasing agent, but who was greatly ham- 
pered in securing raw materials, with mills overcrowded 
and transportation lines congested, lack of freight equip- 
ment, etc. Naturally, they like many other concerns, 
were held up in making shipment of orders, and promised 
deliveries were not maintained, although his shops worked 
overtime when necessary. 

Determined to leave no phase of the correct methods 
of purchasing unexplained, I inquired if he fully realized 
and appreciated the fact that purchasing problems fix 
and determine the manufacturers’ selling basis, and I 
asked what, if any, aid did he give his purchasing agent, 
especially in these times of rapidly fluctuating markets 
and scarcity of raw materials. Competition is more keen 
to-day than it was before the European conflict. If new 
business is received these days, when promised deliveries 
are hard to maintain, and poor service is more prevalent 
than good service, these new customers can easily be 
retained, when the commerce of the country is again 
settled, by forming a good impression on them now. 
Therefore, it is more essential and important that a 
higher standard of efficiency be maintained right now 
than ever before, for there are many who prophesy that 
only the strongest organizations will survive the general 
and drastic readjustments which must take place after 
the world conflict is over. 

Did my visitor’s company employ an efficient traffic 
manager? No, they did not, as they had an excellent 
shipping clerk, who dispatched shipments from their 
works with expedited movements. Why go to the ex- 
pense of a traffic manager, when they obtained informa- 
tion on rates, ete., from the local railroad agent, and all 
their goods were sold f. o. b. point of shipment? Did 
not the goods automatically become the property of the 
consignee and in care of the transportation company as 
soon as accepted by the common carrier? 


I explained that technically the shipper’s responsibility 
ceases under these specific shipping conditions, but what 
about their moral obligations? Were they not interested 
in seeing that their customers received the goods in per- 
fect condition and without annoying delays in transit? 
Their obligations should not be considered complete until 
deliverey is established to the customer at point of des- 
tination, no matter what the selling conditions are. 


I asked if he was fully cognizant of the fact that trans- 
portation companies pay out annually millions of dollars 
in freight claims on account of shipments being lost in 
transit, damaged, etc., due to being improperly routed, 
poorly boxed, meeting with delay, and unprotected while 
in transit, all of which tends to leave a bad impression 
with the buyer, and can be prevented if protected through 
the proper channels under the jurisdiction of a _ well- 
regulated traffic department. I further explained that 
when goods are sold f. o. b. destination all buyers realize 
the cost of the freight is figured in the purchase price, and 
a quotation based under these conditions is more ac- 
ceptable, as the buyer knows that the shipper is legally 
responsible for goods until delivered at destination, and 
will, in the event of loss or damage, make duplicate ship- 
ment and take care of filing claims against transportation 
company in his own behalf, and buyers are quick to ap- 
preciate this as constituting part of perfect service. 

To further illustrate the kind of service that leaves a 
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profound impression with the buyer, immediately upop 
a shipment being made, the traffic manager of a well. 
organized establishment mails a bill of lading to cop- 
signee, showing full routing, car number and initial, Way- 
bill reference, the articles shipped being itemized, show. 
ing weights and rates according to classification, thereby 
putting the purchaser in a position to know exactly how 
shipment is traveling. The traffic manager then issues 
a tracer with the transportation company, i. e., the origi- 
nal carrier. When the shipment is traveling as _ inter. 
state business, the traffic manager protects same through 
the entire route by taking up with the different carriers 
and receives reports as each individual carrier makes 
delivery to connecting lines. 

This information puts the shipper in a position at all 
times to submit intelligent information regarding the 
location of shipment to their customers, and such infor- 
mation, I assured my visitor, is most highly appreciated 
by all buyers, as they in turn can make satisfactory report 
to their different department heads interested in receiving 
the goods promptly, inasmuch as a poor delivery is more 
or less of a reflection on the purchasing department’s 
ability to do business in an efficient manner. 

It is obvious to state that the rendering of such service 
is also going to be a powerful aid to the selling organ- 
ization. Salesmen can go forth feeling assured that in 
close competition they can offer service equal to the best 
of their competitors, if not just a trifle better, and that 
the manufacturing end back home is a‘wide-awake organ- 
ization, capable of rendering service to the customer that 
will pave an everlasting welcome for the visiting sales- 
representative. 

My visitor, on entering the office, had arrived with 
fixed ideas regarding purchasing agents in general, as a 
mercenary lot. He was now commencing to see and 
perhaps understand why the ordinary card pusher style 
of salesman, representing poor service, seldom gets past 
the hall attendant into the office of the busy purchasing 
agent. 

Here my visitor remarked: “But you asked what aid 
we give our purchasing agent; what did you refer to?” 
Simply this: Compiled figures, indicating sales and low 
manufacturing costs tablulated—figures such as_ these 
show production, and look good. But people in general 
have a fault of forgetting too easily that any manufac 
turer’s selling problems are fixed and determined by his 
system of purchasing. If you do not purchase system: 
atically you cannot compete long in any field. 


In large corporations, especially the big transportation 
lines, the purchasing agent is a very important factor 
at all meetings of the different boards. In fact, the 
larger the corporation, the less clerical detail work he 
has to do. He is assigned to duties that pertain to the 
intricate study of general market conditions, and the 
determining of what and who controls price fluctuations. 
His judgment is depended upon to select the opportune 
moment to go into the market and procure the right 
article. His judgment is a large factor in keeping lov 
the cost of production; if he is confined too closely 
his desk with a multitude of routine and detail matters, he 
is not able to maintain an open mind or form a complelé 
idea of actual market conditions. He must have the time 
to interview those with important knowledge and inves 
tigate and inspect materials in which his concern # 
interested. He should be given ample advance notice 
of all materials required, thereby permitting him io take 
advantage of the opportunity of purchasing at the lowest 
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market prices, and suggesting to the storekeeper what 
articles to stock, according to market conditions. 


I impressed upon my visitor the fact that this is only 
part of the purchasing agent’s work and, in addition, he 
must have the direct aid of the traffic manager to make 
a careful check of freight bills incurred in purchasing, to 
supply rates, thereby putting the purchasing agent in a 
position to know what the freight will cost; whether it 
would be more profitable to purchase the same articles 
in the North, East, South or West, acquainting the pur- 
chasing agent with the traffic conditions throughout the 
different localities of the country, tracing the materials 
purchased, to establish quick delivery and secure special 
authorizations from the transportation companies to per- 
mit the materials purchased to move forward while em- 
pargoes are in effect. 

A close co-operation must be maintained between these 
two department chiefs, inasmuch as one purchases and 
regulates transportation, and the other purchases raw 
and finished materials for manufacture and sale, which, 
was explained to the gentleman from the Northwest, is 
for the “good of the service” and is one of the necessary 
means to secure repeat orders. 

A few days after this conversation the writer noticed, in 
several of the daily papers, a large type “ad:” “WANTED 
—AN EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC MANAGER,” eic., etc., 
said “ad” being placed by the concern controlled by the 
gentleman from the Northwest. Evidently he was con- 
vinced on one point, and doubtlessly carried away with 
him a better opinion of purchasing agents in general. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXPLOSIVES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The note to paragraph 4 of the Commission’s regulations 
governing the transportation of explosives and dangerous 
articles by express, adopted June 11, 1917, has been 
amended by adding thereto “Detonating fuses,’ making 
the note read as follows 


*Note .—Upon presentation to an agent of an express carrier in 
writing and in duplicate, a declaration from the senior officer 
at a military or naval headquarters, that an emergency exists 
which requires the transportation by express by or for the War 
or Navy departments of the United States government of war 
supplies of an explosive nature, the express carrier during the 
existing state of war may authorize its agent to accept and 
transport any of the articles named below, when such articles 
are packed, marked and described as required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulations for the transportation 
of explosives by freight, effective Oct. 1, 1914, and as subse- 
quently amended. This permission is given on the assumption 
that great care will be used not to subject railway passengers 
and the public to the dangers incident to transportation of 
these explosive articles in passenger trains when the interests 
of the government can be met by freight shipments. The 
express agent upon acceptance of any of these emergency 
shipments will forward the duplicate declaration to the Chief 
Inspector, Bureau of Explosives, 30 Vesey street, New York, 
N. Y., whose duty it will be to cooperate with the War and 
Navy departments at W ashington to prevent any abuse of 
this permission by an unnecessary resort to transportation of 
dangerous explosives by express. 


Low explosives. 

Black powder. 

High explosives. 

Blasting caps. 

Ammunition for cannon with explosives projectiles. 

Ammunition for cannon with sand-loaded, solid, empty and 
Without projectiles. 

Detonating fuses. 

Explosive projectiles. 

Explosive mines. 

Explosive torpedoes. 

Smokeless powder for cannon. 

Smokeless powder for small arms. 

Cars containing the above named explosives when hauled in 
4 Passenger or an exclusive express train need not be placarded 
oexlosiv: ves,” but train and express employes must be advised 
neces esence and location of such cars in the train. It is not 
ecessary that an express messenger or train employe should 
tide in such ears, 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 

Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,”’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. Cc. 


Bee Help for Traffic Man 


” iiiiaiaes aie iii of Terminal Delivery. 


Q.—Please refer to Missouri Pacific Joint Circular No. 
2-0, I. C. C. No. A-3221, item 875. Suppose we make a 
shipment to New Orleans, La., and place on the bill of 
lading “Illinois Central Delivery.” It is our opinion that 
we are not misstating the routing of the shipment and 
the Mo. Pac. has a perfect right to haul the car into New 
Orleans over its own rails if it can make the delivery 
required. If it cannot make the required delivery it 
may route the shipment via any route it desires via 
which the delivery specified can be made. Through the 
columns of The Traffic World please advise if, in your 
opinion, such instructions on the bill of lading would 
invalidate the transit privilege. 

A.—The indorsement on the bill of lading reading “TIlli- 
nois Central Delivery” does not take away from the 
initial carrier the privilege of routing the shipment over 
its own lines to the destination point, but, on the other 
hand, does nothing more than specify the delivery to be 
made after shipment reaches destination. If the tariffs 
impose an additional charge for the specified delivery, 
collection thereof will be made accordingly. If the de- 
sired delivery cannot be made, carrier’s agent should so 
inform the shipper and his further routing instructions 
should be observed and shipment forwarded subject to 
the rates lawfully applicable over the route designated by 
the shipper. 

Absorption of Switching Charges on L. C. L. Shipment. 


Q.—On May 24 we received a shipment of wadding from 
Lockland, O., shipment weighing 10,020 pounds, freight 
revenue amounting to $37.81, being fully prepaid. This 
shipment traveled via Pere Marquette Railway and on 
arrival it added an additional charge of $5 for switching 
to the Grand Trunk. There is no carload rating shown 
on wadding in the Official Classification. The Pere Mar- 
quette claim this is an L. C. L. shipment and its tariffs 
will not allow it to absorb switching on such shipments. 
We contend that this is a carload shipment,’and the 
switching should be absorbed. Kindly advise if this is a 
legitimate charge. . 

A. The answer to your question must be determined 
upon the facts of the case. The weight of your shipment 
falls somewhat below the usual carload weights. Ship- 
pers are required to load and consignees to unload all 
carload shipments. If the car was fully loaded, and ship- 
ment was made within all of the provisions of the classi- 
fication pertaining to carload shipments, including loading 
and unloading by owners, it would appear that your con- 
tention is tenable; but otherwise it would properly be 
classed as a less-than-carload shipment. 

Switching When Two Small Cars Are Furnished in Lieu 
of Larger Car Ordered. 


Q.—A manufacturing concern located on railroad “A” 
places an order with railroad “B” for a 50-foot car for 
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loading. Railroad “B,” being unable to furnish a 50-foot 
car, furnishes two smaller cars instead. Does railroad “B” 
have to pay railroad “A” switching charges on one car 
or on two cars? 

A.—Refer to Conference Ruling 339 and to other con- 
ference rulings and decisions of the Commission therein 
cited. 


Conflict in Rates Resulting From Failure to Cancel Effect- 
ive Tariff by Subsequently Filed Tariff. 


Q.—Michigan Central Tariff I. C. C. 4664, effective Oct. 
26, 1914, covers fifth class rate between Chicago, IIl., and 
Beech Grove, Ind., of 13.7c per 100 pounds. C. E. Fulton’s 
Tariff 100-J, I. C. C. A-123, publishes the rate to Beech 
Grove, Ind., as taking Indianapolis rates, the fifth class 
being 12.1c per 100 pounds. We filed claim, which was 
declined, for the reason that the “rate as published by 
the M. C. R. R. was in effect prior to the rate published in 
Fulton’s tariff and was never canceled. Therefore, if 
the rate was not canceled, it is still effective and the other 
rate which did not supersede it cannot be applied.” Our 
understanding is that where conflicting rates are pub- 
lishéd the lower rate applies. We would be pleased to 
have your judgment on the matter. 

A.—A lawfully filed and effective tariff continues in 
effect until lawfully canceled in the manner required by 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce and rule 8 
of Tariff Circular 18-A, and it is not changed except when 
and to the extent stated in any subsequently filed tariff, 
even though the subsequently filed tariff may contain a 
lower rate than that named in the effective tariff which 
it fails to cancel. See Conference Rulings 50, 70 and 104; 
also unreported opinion No. 555 and various other deci- 
sions of the Commission. You have doubtless confused 
this situation with that mentioned in Conference Ruling 
239, which holds that when conflicting rates are published 
in one and the same tariff the lower or lowest of the 
rates so published is the legal rate. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The first vice-president of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 
is J. G. Code, general manager, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway Company. The chairman of the board of 
governors is J. J. Monks, general agent, New York Cen- 
tral Lines. President Charles McNicholl has appointed 
Charles E. Barnhart chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee and J. F. Constans, manager of publicity. 


The Toledo Transportation Club announces that in order 
to set an example of patriotism and sacrifice in the pres- 
ent crucial times, the executive committee has canceled 
all arrangements for the annual outing and picnic and 
contributed the estimated cost of the annual club feature 
to the Red Cross. 


The annual outing of the Traffic Club of Newark and 
the baseball game with the Traffic Club of Baltimore was 
to be held at Heidelberg Park, Maplewood, Saturday after- 
noon, June 30. 


Monday, June 25, was the day of the annual meeting 
of the Traffic Club of Cleveland. About 150 of its mem- 
bers went by auto to the Willowwick Country Club, where 
the day was spent in athletic contests between the car- 
riers and shippers. The first event, a ball game, ended 
5 to 3 in favor of the shippers. The outstanding features 


were the “McGraw-like” managerial proclivities of Dun- 
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phy and the umpiring of Miller. The members then re. 
paired to the club-house porch to witness the races, 
The sack race was won by T. W. Dyer, W. E. Miller sec- 
ond. The “special” event was a 200-yard relay race be- 
tween Messrs. Miller, Murphy, Baker and Sanford for 
the shippers, and Hamilton, Morman, Laughlin and Walk- 
meyer for the railroads. The shippers won. At the dinner, 
served immediately thereafter, the results of the election 
were announced as follows: President, C. F. Wood; first 
vice-president, C. M. Andrus; second vice-president, L. H. 
Geller; secretary, B. A. Hamilton; treasurer, A. C. Baker; 
board of governors (transportation), F. H. Baer, W. H. 
Benham, W. E. Hurley; (industrial) J. B. Sanford and 
J. L. Klamm. 










































3 
recently appointed assistant general 
Northwestern Railway 
Company, after leaving 
school, studied _ teleg- 
raphy in a railroad office 
and carried messages for 
the privilege. He en- 
tered the service of the 
C. & N. W. Railway as 
night telegraph  oper- 
ator and then day oper- 
ator at several principal 
points. He was agent at 
Sheboygan Falls, She 
boygan and Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and then traveling 
freight agent; then he 
went to the general of- 
fice as chief clerk, gen- 
eral freight department, 
and from that position to that of assistant general freight 
agent. 


S. H. Gillette, 
freight agent of the Chicago & 


J. W. Graham, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western was recenily 
announced, was_ born 
March 21, 1879, at To- 
ledo, Ohio, where he is 
now stationed. He en- 
tered railway service, 

May 30, 1895, with the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kan- 
sas City, now the T. St. 
L. & W., as office boy in 
the receiver and general 
manager’s office; Nov. 1, 
1895, clerk in general 
freight department, in va- 
rious positions, including 
claim clerk; effective 
August 1, 1900, the T. St. 
L. & K. C. R. R. was 
sold, since which date it 
has been operated as the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
Railroad and he remained in the general freight depart- 
ment in various clerical positions, including that of rate 
clerk, from which, January 1, 1906, he was promoted to 
contracting freight agent at Toledo, which position he Te 
tained until January 1, 1907, at which time he returned 
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9 the general freight department as chief rate clerk; 
ye retained this position until January 1, 1908, when the 
general freight offices of the T. St. L. & W. and C. & A. 
were consolidated at Chicago, where he served both 
wads as chief clerk in the tariff department, which posi- 
tion he retained until the further consolidation of these 
two roads, and the M. & St. L. and the Iowa Central. 
December 1, 1909, he became chief clerk in the freight 
trafic department; effective February 10, 1910, he was 
appointed chief of tariff bureau for the four roads’ with 
headquarters at Chicago; September 15, 1910, he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent of the four roads 
at Chicago. When the Toledo, St. Louis & Western and 
the Chicago & Alton joint operation was separated, Sep- 
tember 1, 1912, he returned to Toledo as assistant general 
freight agent of the former, which position he retained 
util his appointment as general freight agent, effective 
June 1, 1917. For several years he was a member of the 
oficial classification committee until a permanent com- 
mittee was appointed. 
















H. E. Thatcher, president-elect of the Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club, has been 






in the employ of the Hocking 
Valley Railway continu- 
ously since April 1, 1881. 
He was fifteen years in 
the general freight de- 
partment, starting as of- 
fice messenger, occupy- 
ing in regular course of 
promotion the positions 
of trace, rate, tariff and 
















percentage _ clerk. He 
spent three years as 
chief claim clerk, and 





was promoted to travel- 
ing freight agent at 
Columbus for five years; 
northern freight agent, 
Toledo, four years; com- 
mercial agent, Cincin- 
ati, five years; commercial agent, Toledo, for the last seven 
years. He was one of the organizers of the Cincinnati 
Transportation Club, serving for several years on the 
executive committee and as chairman of the house com- 
mittee. He has been active with the Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club since his promotion to that city, serving on the 
executive and other committees. The Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club is a prosperous and patriotic organization, hav- 
ing subscribed $5,000 to the Liberty Loan. It has also 
canceled its annual outing, turning the amount that was to 
have been spent over to the Red Cross. 





















The Southern Railway System has established a gen- 
eral baggage agency at “Chattanooga with J. C. Conn, for- 
Merly division passenger agent at that point, in charge 
a8 general baggage agent. This is a new department, the 
chief function of which will be to give attention to the 
handling of the baggage carried by the Southern, including 
the recovery and tracing of stray baggage, and claims. 










W. J. Chisholm, recently appointed traffic manager of 
the Toledo & Western Railroad Company, started railroad- 
ing in 1898, learning telegraphy at North Morenci, a small 
station on the Detroit division of the Wabash. He worked 
88 Operator and agent at various points on this line for 
three years. In 1902 the Toledo & Western was con- 
structed, and he entered its employ as operator and clerk 
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at Morenci, Mich. After working there one year he was 
transferred to Adrian as assistant agent. In 1904 he was 
transferred to Toledo as agent at Fitch, this being the 
Toledo station through which all carload freight is han- 
dled from the Toledo & Western, which position he held 
until January 1, 1907, when he was transferred to the 
operating department and made despatcher. October 1 
he was again made agent, in which capacity he worked 
until 1910, when he was promoted to traveling freight 
agent. He held that position until 1913, when he was pro- 
moted to general agent and held this position until his 
present promotion. 





John W. Cobey, traffic manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, O., recently elected president 
of the Traffic Club of 
Dayton, for a third term, 
was born in Springfield, 
Ohio, June 24, 1883. He 
began his railroad career 
with the Big Four Rail- 
way Company at Dayton, 
November, 1897, as yard 
clerk, from which he 
was promoted to various 
positions — abstract, bill- 
ing and rate clerk. He 
entered the employ of 
the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company January 2, 
1907, as rate and audit 
clerk, in the traffic de- 
partment. July 9, 1908, 
he was appointed chief clerk to the traffic manager; pro- 
moted to assistant traffic manager September 22, 1909, 
and was made traffic manager, April 1, 1910. He is also 
chairman of the baggage committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and a member of the National 
Freight Traffic Golf Association. 








Evan J. Perkins, whose appointment as traffic manager 
of the National Biscuit Company was recently announced, 
was born July 28, 1869, 
at Waupaca, Wis. After 
leaving school he en- 
tered the employ of the 
Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road, taking up the study 
of telegraphy at one of 
the small way stations. 
After becoming  profi- 
cient as a_ telegrapher, 
he was made a night 
operator, in which ¢Ca- 
pacity he served at vari- 
ous points for about 
three years, after which 
he entered the freight 
office of the Wisconsin 
Central in Chicago as a 
telegraph operator. In the course of the next year or two 
he worked through various desks until he took charge of 
outbound freight, a position which he held for several 
years and in which he gained a thorough knowledge of 
freight transportation, including freight classifications and 
tariffs. Mr. Perkins’ next step was into one of the Chicago 





commercial offices of the Wisconsin Central as chief clerk, 
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a position he occupied for about a year, resigning April 15, 
1901, to take a position as rate clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment of the National Biscuit Company. In the course of 
time he became chief clerk of the department under Mr. 
Isselhardt. This position he held until October 1, 1915, 
when he left to become traffic manager of the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corporation. He left that place to 
become traffic manager of the National Biscuit Company. 


The Central of Georgia Railway Company announces 
that G. T. Stocks is appointed commercial agent at Rome, 
Ga., vice S. E. Dusenbury, transferred. 

J. S. McConnell is appointed commercial agent of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company, with headquar- 
ters at Houston, Tex. 

J. H. Brinckman, contracting freight agent of the Great 
Northern Railway, at Cincinnati, O., has been appointed 
general agent, succeeding J. H. Carroll, Jr., who recently 
resigned to accept a commission as lieutenant in the Fifth 
Reserve Engineres for service in France. 

P. H. Lantz, formerly chief clerk to Vice-President J. M. 
Davis of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, has been ap- 
pointed commercial freight agent at Philadelphia. Mr. 
Lantz was also chief clerk to A. W. Thompson before he 
became vice-president of the traffic department. 

Thomas Bond, commerce counsel of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company, has resigned and will, on 
July 1, open an office in St. Louis. 

F. S. Hollands, assistant general freight agent of the 
Cc. G. W., has been made assistant traffic manager of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana at Chicago. R. H. Mc- 
Elroy, whom he succeeds, becomes traffic manager, suc- 
ceeding Edgar Bogardus, transferred to other duties. 

Ernest A. Stewart has decided to re-enter the service 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission as examiner on 
July 1, 1917. He will be located at San Francisco. 

R. H. Schultz is appointed traffic manager of the San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad, vice E. F. Blomeyer, 
resigned. 

George M. Cummins, traffic manager of the C. D. & M. 
Railway Company, has been appointed traffic commissioner 
of the Davenport Commercial Club, to succeed Frank J. 
Danner, who has become traffic manager of the Moline 
Plow Company. 


RECONSIGNMENT HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
An adjourned hearing was had June 25 before Examiner 


Burnside on the proposed reconsignment rules. F. H. 
Behring, of the Southern, was the only witness at the 
morning session and his cross-examination by Guy M. 
Freer, president of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
Cyrus Stafford of the Louisville Board of Trade, W. H. 
Chandler of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, C. W. 
Nash of Albany and F. E. William of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce threatened to give Mr. Behring the distinc- 
tion of occupying the stand for the entire day. 

The witness said that while the proposed rules will re- 
sult in a reduction in revenue derived by the southern 
roads from such privileges, they are in favor of making 
them operative for the sake of uniformity. The southern 
roads charge $5 for reconsignment, while the northern 
and western charge only two and three dollars. 

The cross-examination demonstrated that the hostility 
of shippers towards the rules had not been softened by the 
lapse of time. They are still insisting that if the carriers 
were able to transport freight in the order in which it is 
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delivered to them the necessity for reconsignment woul 
almost, if not wholly, disappear. By way of answer to the 
charge of the railroads that many people are doing pbygi. 
ness on the basis of using the cars as warehouses, the 
shippers suggested that if the deliveries had been mage 
with any degree of regularity it would have been impos. 
sible for people who do business on that basis ever to haye 
established themselves, because cars would have arriveg 
so regularly and so promptly that the demurrage charges 
would have made every such transaction unprofitable; byt 
the cars did not and do not now arrive with any reg). 
larity and the houses that do business on the theory that 
they can find a market for what they are shipping before 
the car arrives at a billed destination, or within the free 
time period after arrival, say they are entitled to time to 
arrange their affairs, if the carriers can now show that 
they will be able to dispatch their traffic with such regy. 
larity that an ordinarily prudent man can afford to run 
the risk of giving final destination when he loads the car. 


BOOK ON OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


“Office Organization and Management,” by C. C. Par. 
sons, just published, is a book that will appeal to many 
readers. During the years 1904-1905, Mr. Parsons was 
connected with the department of commerce, University 
of Michigan, as special lecturer on the subject of busi- 
ness administration. The following year he was a special 
lecturer on the same subject at the Indianapolis Y. M. 
C. A. Commerce School. He lectured on the “Cost of Pro- 
duction” before the National Cloak and Suit Manufac. 
turers’ Association. As a writer Mr. Parsons is known 
as the author of “Business Administration” and has been 
a contributor of numerous articles to magazines on the 
subject of business and office organization. For twelve 
years he has been a branch manager of the Shaw-Walker 
Company, filing devices and systems, Chicago and New 
York. He is now manager of the New York branch. 

That the author does not shrink from complexity is 
shown by the list of chapter headings: Organization; 
Laying Out the Office; Office Employes; Office Training; 
Rules and Regulations; Discipline; Methods of Payment; 
Promotions; Increasing Efficiency; Suggestions and Ideas; 
Esprit de Corps; Vacations; Encouragement of Savings; 
Making Employes Stockholders; Pension Systems; Wel: 
fare Work; Machinery of the Office; Records and Sys 
tems; Advertising Department Records; Sales Depart: 
ment Records; Credits and Collections; Records; Order 
Department Records; Purchasing Records; Store Records; 
Shipping Records; Cost Accounting Records; Mailing De 
partment; Supervising Office Work; Office Manager. 

The book is published by La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, and forms part of the material in its course on 
business administration. 


Petition of complainant for a modification of order i 
Case 8307, Swift & Co. vs. Ark Cent. et al., denied. 

The Houston & Texas Central and Texas & New Orleals 
have been allowed to intervene in Case 9475, Isaac Sangel 
et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

At the request of complainants, the Commission has dis- 


missed proceedings under dockets numbers 9502, Seymour Ff 
4 


Packing Co. vs. Santa Fe et al.; 9471, Orrin S. Good VS. 
Sou. Pac. et al.; 9401, David Kaufman & Sons Co. VS. C. 
R. R. of N. J. et al.; 5222, B. E. Calkins vs. Nor. Pac.; and 
9445, Western Carolina Lumber and Timber Association 
et al. vs. Linville River et al. 
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EFFICIENCY IN FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
Editor The Traffic World: ; 

It is exceedingly interesting to read the many articles 
appearing in your weekly periodical dealing with the car 
shortage, and efficiency in handling. All this, of course, 
is very good, and should be helpful in establishing and 
bringing about better transportation conditions and while 
there is, no doubt, considerable improvement, as yet the 
situation still seems to remain in statu quo, so to speak. 

We see lengthy articles, such as if we load a few more 
hundred pounds into a car it will result in so many thou- 
sands of cars being released, etc. This seems something 
like the story of Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp—all 
that it seems necessary to do is to rub the lamp and get 
all and everything you want immediately. 

Of course, one could not expect to rub a freight car 
and immediately produce an untold number of cars; nor 
can I see wherein the fact that if we load cars with a 
ten per cent increase it is going to produce the wonderful 
effect that is announced. It cannot produce any more 
cars, in a numerical sense, and so why deal in all these 
fanciful figures, which are only misleading, and get one 
nowhere? 

Buyers are urged to increase the size of their orders. 
That may be all right, but in these times business men 
do not want to tie up their money in a lot of dead stock, 
particularly when the prices of commodities change so 
often. 

It seems to me that if the railroads want to conserve 
their resources, and m&ke sure that all the space in cars 
is taken up, the better way would be for those shippers 
that cannot use the entire space of a box car, although 
the car they order is the correct one for the minimum 
they require, to order a smaller car, and in that way 
they will be compelled to take up the room left vacant 
in the car they usually order. For example, if a shipper 
has been in the habit of ordering a 40,000-pound minimum 
car, and the freight he ships only takes up half the ca- 
pacity of the car, why not order a car of much smaller 
minimum, thus enabling him to take up the entire ca- 
pacity? It seems to me that this would be much easier 
than to get a customer to increase his order just merely 
to have the car filled, and be compelled to suffer a big 
loss himself. 






























































However, suppose we did have a few hundred more 
freight cars. What would be the result? Why, the railroad 
terminals are so congested now with the number of cars 
they do have that any more added would only make a 
bad situation much worse. 


To my idea there ought to be more two and three story 
freight sheds or terminals, with conveyor systems, so 
that incoming freight could be carried to the second or 
third floor to be properly sorted and then dropped to a 
Specified place, to be loaded into outgoing cars. 

Why is it that our steamship companies, especially the 
Coastwise lines, do not build second-story piers, one for 
Mcoming freight and the other for outgoing? From my 
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observation I think this would go a long way toward 
relieving some of the congestion which seems and is be- 
coming greater each year, and will continue to do so, un- 


less something is done to improve it. Let the transporta- 
tion companies take some of the millions of dollars they 
are putting into palatial passenger stations (or monu- 
ments, as they have been called) and build some better 
freight terminals. It is the freight that brings them in 
the necessary money—that helps them to meet the huge 
expenses increasing each year. The passenger business 
has always been a source of loss to the railroads, and 
yet they continue in it, and it seems rather peculiar that 
live business men should continue in a thing that con- 
tinues to show a loss instead of a profit. 


The rail lines are asking for a 15 per cent increase. 
Perhaps the shippers would be more willing to “come 
across,” so to speak, if the officials of the transportation 
lines would endeavor to eliminate some of the unneces- 
sary expenses. For instance, they are now asking the 
people to avoid traveling as much as possible, to post- 
pone conventions and excursions, and they are reducing 
the number of passenger and commuter trains, so that 
they may have the motive power to move freight; yet 
they are spending thousands of dollars every day getting 
out elaborate vacation folders, which they are sending 
broadcast throughout the country, telling the people where 
to spend their vacation, to say nothing of the heavy 
postage expense. 

Is it consistent? Are they practicing what they preach? 
Let them answer the questions that are uppermost in 
the mind of the people that have to pay. “It is better to 
remove the mote from thine own eye before attempting 
to take it out of thy brother’s eye.” 


Dayton, O., June 21, 1917. Edw. E. Titus. 





There is truth in much of what Mr. Titus says about the 
inconsistencies of the railroads, but his logic fails, we think 
when he attempts to make ridiculous the campaign for heavie 
loading of freight cars. There may be other and better way, 
of bringing about efficiency in freight traffic, but certainly 
there can be no doubt that heavier loading is one practical way 
of getting more efficient use of equipment. Suggestions as to 
other ways and means may be valuable and ought to be wel- 
come, but ridicule of an effective method because the carriers 
may be inconsistent in some things they do is not the proper 
way to help meet conditions existing at this time.—Editor 
The Traffic World. 


EXPRESS WAR COMMITTEE 


The railroads’ war board has created an additional sub- 
committee, consisting of vice-presidents of the different ex- 
press companies, with the object of co-ordinating the work 
of these companies with the general problem confronting 
the railroads. . 


The committee on express transportation is composed of 
D. S. Elliott, vice-president, American Express Company; 
E. A, Stedman, vice-president and general manager, Wells 
Fargo Express Company; J. B. Hockaday, vice-president 
and general manager, Southern Express Company; H. E. 
Huff, vice-president and general manager, Adams Express 
Company. 
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GOVERNMENT FREIGHT CAR AID 


The railroads’ war board has issued the following state- 
ment relative to proposed additions to the freight car 
equipment through government aid: . 

“If the government shall elect to invest the capital 
necessary for the acquisition of 50,000 to 75,000 cars, the 
railroads will be glad to make use of them on substan- 
tially the same basis as other privately-owned cars are 
used, namely, a fair payment for mileage made by such 
cars, the railroads to pay current repairs and the govern- 
ment to pay owners’ repairs under Master Car Builders’ 
rules. 

“The average addition of freight equipment on Ameri- 

can railroads has been at least 150,000 cars per annum. 
Under existing high prices, and with the inability of car 
builders to get material, it‘is unlikely that American rail- 
roads will be able to order and secure as many as 150,000 
cars during the next year, although they have about 100,- 
000 cars still undelivered on back orders. 
» “Under these conditions the railroads will welcome any 
addition to their stock of equipment, assuming the stand- 
ards to be safe and adequate, which would tend to make up 
the deficiency in their own orders. 

“It is perhaps expedient that an option should be given 
to the railroads to acquire these cars at a fair price to be 
agreed upon hereafter, in the proportion of the amount of 
equipment owned by each railroad to the entire freight 
equipment of the country. 

“In expressing the above opinion, the railroads’ war 
board has not discussed the merits of the question of 
whether the largest effective aid in the interest of the 
public can be given to the railroads by providing additional 
cars, or by providing additional locomotives and terminal 
facilities.” 





TARIFF CIRCULAR REVISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
At the conference June 22 held by J. M. Jones,. chief 
of the tariff division, with a view to adopting a revision 
of tariff circular No. 18-A, matters went along with com- 
parative smoothness until the conferees reached paragraph 
(b) of rule No. 5, intended by the Commission to prevent 
equalization through different gateways, by means of which, 
according to the Commission, the carrier publishing the 
rate is deprived of the tonnage through the use of that 
rate, by carriers that have not published any, as com- 
bination to make a through rate. As proposed the rule 
is as follows: 


5. (b) ss a 

If a shipment moves to or from a point of origin or of desti- 
nation, or via a junction point with connecting or branch line 
at which interchange is made, directly intermediate to the base 
point upon which the lowest combination makes, such combina- 
tion must be applied; and it is not necessary to haul the ship- 
ment to stich base point and back again over the same line of 
railroad to or through such intermediate point of origin or 
destination, or such intermediate point of interchange; pro- 
vided the rates used in such combination are applicable over 
the route the shipment would have moved had it been hauled 
to the base point and back again over the same line of rall- 
road to or through such intermediate point. This rule is not 
applicable when the carrier between the base point and inter- 
mediate junction point does not share in the haul over the 
route the shipment is moved, nor does it authorize equalizing 
via one route or gateway the combination of rates lawfully 
applicable over another route or via a different gateway. 


Traffic officials attending the conference, especially F. L. 
Speiden of Louisville, representing the Southern Lines’ 
Tariff Bureau, attacked the proposed rule as forcing mis- 
use of equipment and therefore exceptionally bad business 
at this time when efforts are being put forth to conserve 
cars and eliminate useless hauling. 
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Mr. Speiden was backed by F. E. Williamson, repre 
senting the tariff committee of the National Industria) 
Traffic League. He pointed out, as did Mr. Speiden, tha 
the attempt to say that unless the carrier making the rate 
from the basing point to destination obtained some part 
of the haul would simply cause carriers desiring to use 
the combination to route the traffic in such a way as ty 
give the carrier publishing the rate some part of the haul, 
thereby, they contended, causing useless hauling. The 
Mobile combination, on tonnage moving from poinis west 
of the Mississippi or from points north of the Ohio into 
the Southeast, was the favorite point of attack. For some 
purposes the Mobile combination is lower than the Men. 
phis or any other Mississippi River crossing combination, 
but, under the rule, they said the Frisco or the Nashville 
Chattanooga & St. Louis could not use it because the 
L. & N., one of the carriers publishing rates from Mobile 
would have no part in the haul. 

Mr. Williamson pointed out that on a shipment from 
Toledo to Atlanta the rule would seek to force the use ot 
the Memphis combination, instead of the Mobile, except 
and unless the Louisville & Nashville was given some part 
of the haul. 

“Do you want to cut out equalization?” asked Mr. Wil 
liamson. 

“That’s exactly what the rule is intended to do and 
force the carriers to publish through rates.” 

It was pointed out that roads desiring to use the Mobile 
combination for such movements, under the rules, couli 
publish the combination as a through rate on one day’ 
notice. 



















FREIGHT EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Reports from railroads controlling 51 per cent of the 
country’s mileage show that the railroad war board’s cor 
servation campaign resulted in the transportation over 
these lines of 3,354,000,000 more ton miles of freight i 
April than they carried in the corresponding month of 
1916. In announcing this accomplishment the board de 
clared it was equivalent to adding 35,000 miles to the 
nation’s road facilities. 

“This result,” said Chairman Harrison, “was accom: 
plished with the movement of but 4.3 per cent more loco 
motive miles and 5 per cent more freight car miles, result 
ing in an increase of sixty-six tons, or 10.4 per cent pe 
train, and 2.4 tons, or 10 per cent per loading of cals, 
equivalent to the addition of 126,000 cars to the equir 
ment of the roads reporting. 

“The drive the board is making to get railroads ani 
shippers to make every freight car do the work that tw 
did before the war, is having telling effect. Reports I 
ceived by the board indicate prompt acceptance of its 
suggestion for loading freight cars 10 per cent in exces 
of their marked capacity.” 


























HELP WIN THE WAR 


The National Industrial Traffic League has put out 4 
patriotic circular printed in red, white and blue ink, unde! 
the heading, “You can help win the war by conservilé 
transportation facilities.” The circular continues: “Tras 
portation is the life blood of the nation. Make 
freight car do the work of two. (1) Load and unload cals 
promptly. (2) Load and buy full capacity carloads. (3) 
Order only enough cars to take care of ycur needs.” 
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June 30, 1917 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A complete summary of reports on railroad earnings and 
expenses for April was given out by the Commission the 
afternoon of June 21. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $281,960,047 to $319,529,688; expenses from $190,701,- 
683 to $227,735,331 and the net from $91,258,364 to $91,794,- 
357. Owing to an increase in tax accruals from $12,646,434 
to $14,943,029 the railway operating income for the month 
fell from $78,551,005 in April, 1916, to $76,803,598 in 1917. 
The operating ratio rose from 67.63 to 71.27 per cent, and, 
while the net earnings rose from $396 to $397 per mile, the 
operating -income fell from $341 to $332. per mile of road. 

Inasmuch as 1916 was the most prosperous year the rail- 
roads ever knew the fact that the operating revenue was 
greater in April, 1917, than in April, 1916, while the oper- 
ating income was slightly smaller is taken to indicate that 
some of the fears of the railroads as to increased prices 
were not so well grounded as suggested when the presi- 
dents, in March, made their first move in the fifteen per 
cent case. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue rose from 
$129,925,533 to $143,523,746; expenses from $89,298,866 to 
$107,340,042; met revenue declined from $40,626,657 to 
$36,183,703; railway operating income fell from $35,452,615 
to $30,324,229 or from $599 to $512 per mile. The oper- 
ating ratio rose from 68.73 to 74.79 per cent. 

In the southern district the operating revenue increased 
from $41,827,883 to $47,864,613; expenses from $27,584,222 
to $32,874,642; net from $14,243,661 to $14.989.971, and rail- 
way operating income declined from $12,443,773 to $12,387,- 
796. The fall in the operating income was due to the in- 
crease in tax accruals from $1,779,627 to $2,592,520. The 
net per mile increased from $336 to $351, but the operating 
income declined from $293 to $290 per mile and the oper- 
ating ratio went up from 65.95 to 68.68 per cent. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$110,266,631 to $128,141,339; operating expenses from $73,- 
818,395 to $87,520,647 and net revenue from $36,388,036 
to $40,620,683 and the operating income from $30,654,617 
to $34,091,573. The net per mile increased from $283 to 
$315 and the operating income from $238 to $265 and the 
operating ratio from 66.98 to 68.30 per cent. 

For the four months of the current calendar and fiscal 
year the operating revenue advanced from $1,095,916,976 
to $1,202,608,543; expenses from $753,360,427 to $879,693,- 
052, causing a decline in the net from $342,566,549 to $322,- 
913,491. Tax accruals advanced from $49,956,857 to $56,- 
921,912, so there was a decline in the operating income 
from’ $292,384,794 to $265,791,194 and an increase in the 
operating ratio from 68.74 to 73.15. 

In the eastern district, for the four months, the operating 
revenue increased from $504,934,150 to $536,720,289; ex- 
benses from $354,737,233 to $419,966,452, causing a decline 
in the net from $150,196,917 to $116,753,837. The tax 
accruals increased from $20,698,966 to $22,991,389, causing 
a fall in the operating income from $129,425,318 to $93,- 
gone and an increase in the operating ratio from 70.75 
0 78 °° 

In the southern district thé. revenue increased from 
$168,15,894 to $187,548,211; expenses from $110,880,669 
to $126,264,746 and the net from $57,304,225 to $61,283,465. 
Tax accruals increased from $7,159,948 to $9,003,364; 
operating income from $50,089,608 to $52,238,415; and the 
Opera'ing ratio from 65.03 to 67.32 per cent. 
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In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$422,797,932 to $478,338,043; expenses from -$287,742,525 
to $333,461,864 and net from $135,055,407 to $144,876,189. 
Tax accruals increased from $22,097,940 to $24,927,159 
and the operating income from $112,859,868 to $119,856,486 
and the operating ratio from 68.06 to 69.71. 





TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


E. L. Tragesser, Pres.; T. E. 


Akron Traffic Association. 
Barry, Secy. 

Baltimore Traffic Club. H. M. Foster, Pres.; 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. 


Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 


C. C. Kailer, 


boat Agents of Boston. O. M. Chandler, Pres.; W. M. Ma- 
comber, Secy.-Treas. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 


Schleicher, Secy. 


Buffalo Transportation Club. D. B. Fleming, Pres.; 
Henry Adema, Secy. 
Chicago Traffic Club. C. B. Hopper, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 


Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. : 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. F. Wood, Pres.; 
ilton, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. M. G. Scovell, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, 
Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. Fliekinger, Pres.; 
A. S. Fogg, Secy. 

Detreit Transportation Club. J. S. Kellie, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. M. M. Davis, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; Ned Vermilya, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. 
Jenner, Pres.; F, F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; A. T. 
Kroon, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis ‘Transportation Club. J.-L. Keach, Pres.; 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. A. Von Dohlen, Pres.; 
J. B. Lee, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas: City Traffic Club. James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfred : 
A. Wild, Secy. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. ; 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D. Fort, 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 


W. C. Siegrist, 


B. A. Ham- 


W. H. 


H. M. Mayo, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 


E. L. Lewis, Pres.; 


G. C. Devol, Pres.; 
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Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. M. Patriarche, Pres.; F. T 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. L. E. 
Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club, T. N. Jarvis, 
Swope, Secy. 

Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, Pres.; Hege Terrell, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; 
Byrne, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. H. G. Sickel, Pres.; W. H. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. Charles MecNicholl, Pres.; A. H. 
Orr, Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman: E. C. 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden. 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. 
Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. 
tinger, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. 
Slattery, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club.: 
Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. H. E. Thatcher, Pres.; 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
uel FE. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 


S. R. Mather, Pres.; W. W 


Campbell, Pres.; Roy S 


C. W. Robie, Pres.: 


Pres.; C. A. 


John P. 


W. C. Wilkes, Pres.: 


A. R.. Mere. 


A. H. Dougall, Jr., 


F. R. Hanlon, Pres.; F. C. 


J. P. Stahr, Pres.; J. L. Kit- 


Shinkle. Pres.; 


T. €. Whitmarsh, Pres.; W. S. 


J. F. Haskell, Pres.; Sam- 


J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Commission has entered a definite order in No. 7809, 
Beaver Valley Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., 
requiring the carriers on or before September 1, to re- 
move prejudice against Des Moines and to establish rates 
on wheat and coarse grain from points in South Dakota 
to Des Moines not in excess of 90 per cent of the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from the same points to 
Chicago. A further order is that the carriers shall not 
collect on grain originating in northeastern Missouri on 
the lines of the Wabash, M. K. & T., Chicago & Altcn, and 
in adjoining parts of Illinois on the lines of the Wabash 
and the Chicago & Alton any rates in excess of those con- 
temporaneously in effect from Omaha to the same points. 

The Commission has reopened No. 7091. Chrrles R. Mc- 
Cormick vs. Southern Pacific et al., for such further hear- 
ings as it may hereafter order. 

The Commission has amended its order in the matter 
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of rules and instructions for the inspection and testing 
of steam locomotives and tenders so that rules 29 and 31 
now apply to all locomotives constructed after October L 
1917, and for locomotives constructed prior to thai date 
the changes required by the rules before mentioned shal] 
be made the first time locomotives are shopped for gen. 
eral or heavy repairs after Oct. 1, 1917, and all locomotives 
must be so equipped before July 1, 1920. The rules ip 
question apply to the headlights, which the carriers have 
been directed to place upon locomotives. 

The Commission has issued an order in No. 9347, La 
Crosse Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation et al., requiring them to establish on 
or before Avgust 1, 1917, on statutory notice, rates vig 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation not in excess of 
those contemporaneously applying in connection with the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation from New York to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis by any of ‘he 1. 'e-and-rail routes. 

The Ft. Smith Trefic Eursau have been allowed to in- 
tervene in Case No. 9650 vs. Freighi Bureau of Little Rock, 
B. & O. et al. 

The Natchez Chamber of Commerce has been allowed 
to intervene in case 9570, Memphis Merchants’ Exchange 
vs. Alexand: ia & Western Railway Co. et al. 

Ii I. and C. 799, the Commission h»s ordered the ear- 
riers to restore on short notice Erie, I. C. C., No. A4737, 
involved in lake and rail cancellations No. 2, and to read- 
just all shipments made under the combination I ft in 
effect when the tariff mentioned was inadverten'ly crn. 
celed. 

The Commission has postponed the effective date in 
9130, Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central, to Octo 
ber 1. 

The Commission’s order on April 25, in case 7897, the 
La Crosse Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al, 
and in consolidated cases made effective June 30, has been 
so modified that it will become effective September 1, 
1917. 















































HINDE & DAUCH DISPLAY 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Comprny of Sandusky, 0., 
announces its participation in the Lig clectiic display in 
New York City, overlooking Times {quare. This display 
is unique among the many brilliantly illuminated devices 
which have made Broadway famous as the Great White 
Way. It produces wonderful electrical effects in a man- 
ner and on a scale never before attempted. 

There is represented on this mammoth structure the 
emblem of the Rice Leaders of the World Association iv 
heroic proportions, brilliant colors and artistic design. 
The emblem of the association is composed of beautiful 
symbols representing Honor, Quality, Strength and Serv- 
ice, typifyirg the spirit of business and standards of 
practice which constitute the basis of membership in the 
association. 

The names and individual selling points of the mem 


bers will appear on the display in powerful electric let 
In eenroetion with thes? arrouncements there will 


















ters. 
be messages designed to stimulate a greater interest in 
quality merchandise by the millions of Americans wh0 
visit the metropolis every year. 








SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


June 26, in I. and S&S. 1009, Louisiana case, the Commission 
suspended by fourth supplemental order. tariffs to become ef- 
fective August 1. until November 29. containing rates similar 
to those suspended in the original proceeding. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DOE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion. 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Man for temporary position, July 1 to 18, by Chi- 
cago coal concern. Must be familiar with tariffs, rates and re- 
consigning. Telephone Van Arsdel, Wabash 912, or address 
B. T. C. 28, Traffic World, Chicago. 











WANTED—Position as Assistant Taffic Manager or Rate 
Clerk, by married man, age 28. Seven years’ expeience as 
railroad freight agent. Hold La Salle Extension diploma. Sober, 
reliable and aggressive. Willing to begin at moderate wages. 
B. 99, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED in industrial traffic field, where energy 
and ability will be recognized, by married man, age 30, twelve 
years’ experience rates, routing and expediting. Now agent 
fast freight line. Location immaterial. B. B. 29, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or railroad 
requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. Sixteen years 
in freight traffic department of eastern trunk line road check- 
ing rates and making tariffs. Familiar with I. C. C., state 
= Canadian regulations. R. 57, care The Traffic World, 

cago. 







WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in railroad freight traffic and special university train- 
ing in I. C. C. Will create traffic department. Five years in 
present railroad position. Gilt edge references. T. B. 133, The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 





Experienced Traffic Man, thirty-two, unmarried, aggressive, 
present chief clerk prominent Southern short line, wants execu- 
tive position, railroad or industrial, where work and merit will 
obtain immediate recognition. Unqualified endorsements. Ad- 
dress ‘““X’’ 664, care Traffic World. 





WANTED—Position, by an energetic, successful Traffic Man- 
ager, desiring to enlarge his opportunities, 35, married. 
Twelve years’ experience in traffic departments of railroads and 
commercial firms. Thoroughly understand rates, routings, 
claims and Interstate Commerce rules and regulations. Can 
furnish Al references. Will locate anywhere. Answer K. P. 49, 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object ef this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
hecessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Saile St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer ....... lai spice haters aman mauealawia ies ata ate President 


Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 





™ H Chestter ...5.025.-<s RT ee Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
. 2 ee ranalecaiesaed er +++--...5ecretary-Treasurer 
> eens Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
0, q 
Ap a EET Re ee ....-Assistant Secretary 








MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, fil. 


mio. Bee. 6. ccc csccecees veckwbhoneéstaeee nee eameks President 
. ne PEE hiet pane Vice-President 
bes BUOMEIIND. <.o<00s0:0 64% Se Oree eee .. Secretary-Treasurer 
S Se eee ire dasha ia enna ew ayalaia alaska melaree Traffic Bianager 


att correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
terling and Rock Falls. Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
anager. General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, II. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 
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10 to 16 ft. long. 
Bargain if taken at once. 
Mich. 






VALUATION WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Burea. 
In the House debate on the Adamson bill June 28, Mr. 
Adamson, undertaking to pacify Mr. Walsh and Mr. John- 
son, who object to physical valuation work as delaying 
decisions by the Commission, told them not to worry—that 
valuation work would be practically suspended during the 
war. The Commission, however, has done nothing to sus- 
pend work, except at the tail end of the fiscal year, when 
it has refused to send out field parties because the supply 
of money was running short and it is a penal offense to 
create deficits. The Commission will continue work as 
long as the money lasts. Many congressmen favor cutting 
off the money. 


Lake Cruises for Vacation 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship ‘‘Minnesota”’ to $50 including Meals 
BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN and Berth 
Seven days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and historic Mackinac 

Island, stopping at Detroit and viewing both ways by daylight the beautiful 

scenery of the Detroit River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points of 

interest Eight-hour stop at Buffalo allows plenty of time to see Niagara 

Falls Ore way $2°. ‘ncluding meals and berth. During season leaves i- 

cago Saturdays at 1:30 p. m. 


The Elegant Steel Steamship ‘‘Missouri’”’ to $99 Including Meals 
SAULT SIE. MARIE and RETURN = and Berth 



















Five days’ cruise via Charlevoix, Petoskey Harbor S»rings and Meckinac 
Island—running the ‘‘Soo’” River by daylight, returning via a portion of 
Georgian Bay and the scenic Grana Traveise #a,, stopping at all points of 


interest. One way $15, including meals and berth. During season leaves 


Chicago Mondays at 4:00 p. m. 
S. S. ‘Missouri’? also makes a special trip each week to Onekama, Frank- 
fort, Glen Haven and Glen Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 
For illustrated folder and book of tours address 


Northern Michigan Transportation Co. 


J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., New Municipal Pier, Chicago, Hl. 
Ticket Office, 138 South Clark Street... Phone Supericr ,3v0 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and 
Eighteenth Sis., N. W. 


Overlooking the White House, 


offers every comfort and _ luxury, 
also a superior service. 


European 
Plan. 
Rooms, detached bath, 
$1.50 and up 
Roems, private bath, 
es $2.50 and up 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 
E.C. OWEN, Manager 


Do Business by Mail 


It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains vital information on Mail .-dvertising. Also prices and 
quentity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaravteed. Such as: 

War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfre. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Jee Mirs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs, 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of kac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Leters. 


Ross-Gould, 1% F Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Marling 
RestS St.Louis 


FOR SALE—LUMBER. 
About ten thousand feet of good sound one-inch lumber 
Suitable for general use or sheeting. 
L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, 


























































THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
sew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Spethman: 
9559—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Seaboard Air-Line et al. 


July 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
1..& S. 1060—Tidewater demurrage. |, 


July 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Spethman: 
ar. ag seen Sacks Mfg. Co. vs. Pere Marquette R. R. 
oO. et al. > 
July 3—Louisville, Ky.-Examiner McGeehee: 
oo Point Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central R. R. 
Co. et al. y« 
9657—W. C. Dunnington & Co., agent for Andrea Scalvini, vs. 
+ C,¢& St. Is. Ry. Co. et al. 
9612—Rapier Sugar Feed Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. 


July'5-“Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Spethman: 
9622—"West Virginia Rail Co. vs,.Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 
9635—West Virginia Rail Co. vs..Ci'& O. Ry. Co. et al. 


duty 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
74—-Commercial Club of Greely et al. vs. Colorado & South- 
i ern Ry. Co. et al. - , 


July 5—New- York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
' 9591—Wilson’ Remover Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


July 5—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Hagerty: 
Baltimoré Roofing and Asbestos Mfg. Co. vs. Western 
Maryland Ry. Co. et al. 
July '6—Louisville—Examiner McGeehee: 
966: hio Valley Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Jul kron, O.—Examiner Graham: 
: 2bre—Goo at dyear Tire and Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Ce. 
95%, Sub. No. 1—Kelly Springfield Tire Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
- “Ry. Co. et al. 
July 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
—— E. Thropp vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co. 
e 
July 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9621—International Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. et al. 
9639—Barber & Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
-— 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9607—National Wool Growers’ Assn. vs. Bull Frog Goldfield 
R. R. Co. et al. 
er eg a Wool Growers’ Assn. vs. Union Pacific R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
July 7—New York—Examiner Hillyer: 
0652 & Sub. No. 1—New York & New Jersey Produce Co., Inc., 
vs. N. Y. N.:Bi & H. R. R. Co. 
0674—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. New Orleans & Northeastern 
R. R. Co. et al. are 
July 7—Cincinnati—Examiner Spethman: 
0666—Advance Bag Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
9601—The Amsted & Burk Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
July 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Wilson: 
9009—Claims for loss and damage of grain. 


~—_ 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
9 ap vypane Joseph Iron Co. vs. Cornwall & Lebanon R. R. Co. 
et al. 

a jane Joseph Iron Co. vs. Cornwall & Lebanon R. R. 
‘o. et al. 


oy 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Hagerty: 

‘ 98 and 9599—Earl Cooperage Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain-& -Southern--Ry.- Co. et al., and the following fourth 
section applications involving rates on hardwood lumber and 
slack barrel cooperage material from Helena, Ark., to St. 
Louis; Mo.: 4218, 4219 and 4220—Missouri Pacific and Iron 
Mountain; 2043—Y. & M. V. R. .R. Co.;.467—F. A. Leland, 
agent; 799—St. Louis & San Francisco R. R: Co.; 4944—St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219, 4220—Missouri Pa- 
cifile; also applications of the C. P. I. & P. 


-_ $—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Graham: 
10—Willard. frorage Battery Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
9665—International Transportation Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
a 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9 ere Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. Co. 
et al. eae oe 
eee Coal Co. et al. vs.'Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
. R. Co. 
July 9—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner McGeehee: 
*. 9597—Metropolitan Commercial Club et al. vs. Illinois Central 
R. R. Co. et al, 
July 10—Meriden, Conn.—Examiner Hillyer: 
dod H. Wales Lines Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
wet al. 
7, 11-——Muncie, Ind.—Examiner Graham: 
9659—John Montano et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
July 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Hagerty: . aati 
9 ossett Lumber Co., Inc., vs.:Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland Ry. Co. et al. 
1 & S. 8387—Rice from Texas and Louisiana (No. 2). 


July 12—Mayfield, Ky.—Examiner McGeehee: 
9660—Mayfield & Graves Co. Commercial Club, vs. Abilene & 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. Also the following fourth section 
applications involving rates on classes and commodities 
from Paducah, Ky., to points in Southwestern Tariff Com- 
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mittee territory: 699, 700, 701 and 702—F. A. Leland, agent; 
2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
9661—Mayfield & Graves Co. Commercial Club vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg. Also following fourth section applications in- 
volving rates on cotton factory and mill products from 
Southeastern Carolina and Interior Mississippi Valley terri- 
tories to Paducah: 2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
9662—Mayfield & Graves Co. Commercial Club vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. et al. 
9663—Mayfield & Graves Co. Commercial Club vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. Co. et al. Also the following fourth section ap- 
plications involving rates on unmanufactured tobacco from 
— to New Orleans, La.: 2045—Illinois Central R, 
R. Co. 
July 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 
9557—Christopher & Simpson Iron Works Co. vs. Pennsylvani& 
R. R. Co. et al. 
9606—Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
9594—-Merchants’ Basket & Box Co. vs. St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 
July 12—Detroit—Examiner Hillyer: 
9665 & Sub. No. 1—The La Rowe Milling Co. vs. Clyde Steam- 
ship Co. et al 
July 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 9614—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Chicago Great West- 
ern R. R. Co. et al. Also the following fourth section appli- 


cation involving rates on relay rails from Minneapolis, 


Minn., to Radley and Pittsburg, Kan.: 1862—W..H. Hosmer, 
agent. 
9616—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. Missouri Pacific R. 
R. Co. et al. 
July 13—Chicago. Ill.—Examiner Graham: 
\. & S. 1078—Flue lining. 
July 13—Chicago—Examiner Hillyer: 
9675—Chicago Bridge & Iron Works vs. Drie R. R. Co. et al. 
9356—Samuel Fox’s Sons vs. Boston & Albany R. R. Co. et al. 


July 13—Little Rock—Examiner Hagerty: 

oe Rice Shippers’ Traffic Bureau vs. Ann Arbor 
e % 

9580—Darragh Co. vs. Iron Mountain et al., and the following 
fourth section applications involving rates on blackstrap 
molasses in tank cars from Harvey and New Orleans to 
Memphis: 4218, 4219 and 4220—Iron Mountain; 488—Mor- 
gan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central R. R. 
Co.; 20483—Y. & N. V. R. R. Co.; 601—N. O. & N. E. R. R. 
Co.; 4297—N. O. G. N. R. R. Co.; 792—N. O. T. & M. 
Co.: 1952—Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co.; 
Emerson, agent; 699—F. A. Leland and J. F. Tucker, agents. 


July 14—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Grahat.* 
9631—-Swift & Co. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfisi R. R. Co. et al. 
July 14—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9 rown Willamette Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Co. et al. 
9596—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. 
July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
“oe Malleable Castings Co. vs. P. & L E. R. R. 
‘Oo. et al. 
9587—Reliance Manufacturing Co. vs. Illinois Central R. BR 
Co. et al., and the following fourth section applications in-. 
volving rates on cotton goods from Danville, Va., and group 
points to Paducah: 2045—lIllinois Central R. R. Co.; 3965= 
Cincinnati. New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co.; 1548- 
Southern Ry. Co.; 3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co.; 1561— 
_— & Western Ry. Co.; 4966—Cheasapeake & Ohio Ry. 


0. 
sa 9 W. Barnes vs. Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry. 
o. et al. 


July 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hillyer: 
* 9673—Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 
* 9569—Swift. & Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 


July 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: 
|. & S. 1057—Cement to South Dakota points. F 
9643—Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy R. R. Co. et al. 


July 16—Memphis—Examiner McGeehee: 
9632—Humphreys-Godwin Co. vs. V. S. & P. 
9480—J. M. Jones et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 


July 16—Atlantic City—Examiner Gibson: 
0516—Southeastern Rate Adjustment. 
9148—Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ocean S. S. C0. 
of Savannah et al. 1 
9404—State Corporation of Va. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
9396—M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 


July 16—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
1. & S. 1079—Terra cotta from Oakland Cal. 
1. & S. 1084—Canned goods from San Francisco, Cal. 


July 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Graham: 

1. & S. 1087—Western Trunk Lines, iron and steel (No. 2). 

July 16—Fresno, Cal—Examiner ‘Howell: . 

6562—In the matter of leases and grants of property by cat 
riers to shippers. EF 

July 16—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9627—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., VS 
Atlantic R. R. Co. et al. Also fourth section applications 
involving rates on knitting factory products, any quantity, 
from—points in Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama to Little 
Rock and elsewhere in Arkansas: 699—F. A. Leland, agent 
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ACCURACY 


ARE your shipments addressed accurately? Is 
the customer’s name, address and routing spelled 
out—and is it readable? Regardless of length of 
instructions, the IDEAL means no “scrimping” 
for space, no hurried results, but instead uni- 
formity and accuracy, always. Why cling to old- 
fashioned smeary brush markings when stencils 
will address your shipments with 100%, accuracy? 


Z IDEAL 


Accurate spacing, visibility, 

simple operation—make the 

IDEAL your selection. Every 
letter is clean-cut-—every word perfect—every 
stencil long-lasting. To learn how to increase 
the accuracy of your present marking system, 
read our free book, “Safeguarding Your Ship- 
ments.” It is sent on request. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 Ideal Block, BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S. A. 


ANOTHER MODEL OF THE 


COOK TARIFF FILE 


For the Traffic Man who must have right at his 
finger tips, particular schedules for frequent reference. 


Saves Time 


Puts 100 tariffs in 
plain = sight. No 
books, no fasten- 
ers— yet enclosed 
and dustless. 


No index required 
—you can instantly 
locate any tariff by 


G. F. D. or b. C. C. 
Numbers 


“From” and ‘*To”’ 
Points 


Kind of Tariff 
Initial of Carrier 
Issuing 


Get Free Booklet 


Our 12-page booklet on the subject 
of Tariffs and Tariff Files is sent 
to executives on request. 


SHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Store Now 


every pound of your product that 
will be demanded this winter by 
your customers in and around St...‘ 
Joseph—this will enable youto make 
prompt deliveries when freight 
transportation is most uncertain, 
enable you to take advantage of 
carload rates and permit you to 
supply your customers when you 
would otherwise surely lose them. 
Ship to us in carloads now and 
wire or write your local delivery 
orders or shipments all through 
the winter, and these orders will 
be given immediate..and careful 
attention. : 


St. Joseph Wesulesdes 
and Cold Storage Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


RECEIVERS, FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTERS 
COLD, WARM AND GENERAL STORAGE 
ALL COMMODITIES 
Fireproof buildings, Sprinkler Sys- 


tem, Low Insurance and no cartage 
on rail shipments out of this city. 
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703—Atlantic Coast Line R: R. Co.; 1024—Atlantic & West July 23—Hutehinson, Kan.—Examiner Spethman: 
Point R. R. Co.; 972—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic ity. * 9647—The Beulah Mill and Elevator Co. vs. St. Louis-s. 
Co.; 1540—Central of Georgia Ry. Co.; 3918—Georgia hk. &.; Francisco Ry. Co. et al. <n 
2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co.; 1952—Louisville & Nasn- '. & S. 1069—Grain Trans:t at Kansas stations. 
ville R. R. Co.; 458—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis aac ; 
R. R. Co. and Western & Atlantic R. R. Co.; 1561—Norfolk * 
& astern Ry. Co. tn ye & Ohio R. R. Co.; 4218, 4219, - bed 
and 4220—Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and St. Louis, Iron Moun- D f N C ] : 
tain & Southern Ry. Co.: 1573—Seaboard Air Line R. R. igest O ecw ompiaints 
Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. Co.; 1799—St. Louis & San Fran- . 
cisco Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 3912— oy 
1? of eee R. R. Co.; 2048—Yazoo & Mississippi Val- os ig? Coffeyville Vitrified Brick and Tile Co. vs. A. T. g 
ey R. R. Co. 7 ow. Ry. 
* 9650—The Merchants’ Freight Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. Application for rehearing. . 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. et al. Also the following fourth ~ No. 8793. Ww est Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. Alnapee 
section applications involving rates on furniture from & W estern et al. 
points in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana to Little Rock and Petition for rehearing. — ; 
other points in Arkansas: 699—F. A. Leland, agent: 2060 No. 9711. lowa R. R. Commissioners and Des Moines Saw Mill 
and 2061—J. F. Tucker, agent; 1563 and 1572—Baltimore & vs. Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City et al. 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 3239—Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. BR. Co.; eae lan rg gg Me tong ys — — _ from 
1787—Erie R. R. Co.; 2045—Illinois Central R. R. Co.; 1065— } e a1S80U Jes Moines. SKS for just and reason- 
ee en Oe se ee ee 25 —Leulorine ae rates and reparation on shipments moving since May 3, 
Ry. Co. and . Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; “-hnetasa Providence, R. I., vs. Ameri- 
1561—Norfolk Western Ry.; 799—St. Louis & San Fran- . ; , - 
cisco Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. Also Against rates of $2.20 and $1.74 per 100 pounds on straw- 
the following applications asking for the same authority on berries in crates from points in Teunessee to Providence as 
behalf of the following carriers or their connections that unreasonable and unjust. Asks for the application of a 
have been filed - by themettres or on their behalf by other ee > eden ae teak tein Commission in Docket No, 
carriers or agents: he ncinnati, Hamilton & Dayton . - 
Ry. Co. Chesapeake & Chio Ry. Co. of Indiana; Chicago & py ng Re ay acme Co., Ivorydale, O., vs. Alabama 
ton R. R. Co.; icago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Cu.; git Ee 5 ‘ ae 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. R. Co.: Chicago. Peo- Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
ria & St. Louis R. R. Co.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific reas ane ada ane oak ein to Ivorydale. Asks for 
Ry. Co.; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. & Cease ane s ra reparation. : 
Co.; Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry. Co.; Grand Trunk West- ge eg BO og ~~ _s, Mound, La., vs. Vicksburg, 
ern Ry. Co.; Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co.; Michigan POVapOre & é re : al. ae 
Central R. R. Co.: Pere Marquette Ry. Co.; ot Mc a Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
Co.; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co.: hardwood, pine, cottonwood, gum and cypress lumber, C. L, 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co.; Wabash Ry. Co. = ~ Seen ae — a — a Bae a shooks, C. L., 
j ‘ A Siig ' : o points in hnicago territory, Centra eight Association, 
Jul $0 Omahe, goo ne ge ed Wilson: ; Official and Eastern Freight Association territories, co ‘2 
, ; gina — an ci a n. favor of Vicksburg, by yeasen of are to establish milling- 
uly 1/—Memphis, le n.—Examiner McGeehee: in-transit rates and practices a ound. Asks for a ceas 
he ow ee ee = a. & West- on See order, the establishment of rates no higher than 
ern Ry. Co. et al., and the following fourth section applica- to Vicksburg, reparation, and an order for the establishm 
tions, involving rates on grain, grain products and live stock of reasonable milling-in-transit privileges. — 
feed from Cairo, East St. Louis, St. Louis and Memphis to No. 9715. T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia., vs. 
Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Greenville, Vicksburg, Natchez Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. et al. 
and other Mississippi River points: 638 and 696—F. A. Le- Against the assessment of rates on shipments of fresh 
land, agent; 1613—A. D. Hall, agent; 601—Alabama & Vicks- meats, packing house products, cured meats, provisions, etc., 
oe * aa a Ry Pk em —- — = —— — - — in erg —s 4 wey M. Gs 
rg, revepor c y. o.; 793—Beaumont, Sour A . 5 ©. ‘ ° : &e . & ma: ee ee A., and the 
sane s en —~ = ee R. R. & eo c.C. Cc. & a o — based on the combination on Chicage 
‘o.; 2045—Dlinois entra a o.; 1251—Kansas City as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Asks fo: a 
Southern Ry. Co.; 4218, 4219 and 4220—Missouri Pacific Ry. cease and desist order, the establishment of rates ened on 
Co. and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co.; 2138— the Chicago combination, plus the peddler car rates be; dnd, 
we & ——- - +." : —— i. aa s >, ." . & oe naan A rates as the Commission shall deem to be just 
S. S. Co., Louisiana estern R. R. Co. an eria er- and reasonable. 
million R. R. Co., and Lake Charles & Northern R. R. Co.; No. 9716. DuPont Wholesale Grocery Co., Houma, La., vs. Ala- 
792—New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. Co.; 4944—St. Louis bama Great Southern R. R. Co. et al. 
Southwestern Ry. Co.: 799—St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Unjust and unreasonable rates, class and commodity rates 
Co.: 1548—Southern Ry. Co. ; 3928—Tremont & Gulf Ry. Co.; and discriminatory as compared with the rates to Thibodaux 
~~ oo S — et Valley _*.. Co. per Rise wag yw for a = = — ne and the 
uly ilwaukee, s.—Examiner yer: establishment of just and reasonable C. L. and L. C. L. rates. 
ee Fuel Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul No. —— Pal ry ie — en Co., Turner, Mo., 
y. Co. et al. vs. e A. F. . &. Ry. Co. et al. 
July 18—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Spethman: Unjust and_ unreasonable switching charges of 1c per 100 
|. & S. 1074—Run-by and set-back service (No. 2). gen — ao % in favor of “— competitors wa 
- are charge rom $: o $5 per car. Asks for a cease an 
July 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wilson: i : ; ined 
9009—Claims for loss and damage on grain. aie at Sr at eee one Sn coe 
July 19—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: No. 9719. Hannah Distributing Co. et al., Jackson, Miss., vs 
9641—Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. M. K. & T. Ry. of Texas et al. : 
9584—The Pease Grain & Seed Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island Unjust and unreasonable rates on coarse grain and grain 
9644—The Bartlett-Collins Glass Co. vs. St. Louis, San Fran- products from points in Texas, Dallas-Fort Worth group :nd 
cisco Ry. Co. et al. ; 2 discriminatory in favor of Vicksburg. Asks for a cease and 
9640—Empire Refiners, Inc., vs. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. desist order and the establishment of reasonable rates. 
pom, 6. 5 Wis.—Examiner Hillyer - ee SF et al a a rr oe 
son, — > yer: vs. A. T. S. F. et al. 
9538—Valecia Evaporated Milk Co. vs. Chicago & Northwest- Unjust and unreasonable rates on wheat, carloads, from 
ern Ry. Co. et al. — - ree - - ¥ Cruces. a oad a cease and desist 
July 19—Omaha. Neb.—Examiner Spethman: order as to unjust and unreasonable rates. 
9586—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy No. 9723. Natchez (Miss.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St 
R. R. Co. et al. ad M. & _ he et —e 
a : : : Against a failure on the port of the carriers to afford con- 
July eaine Ee Peer - ecco, eee: centration privileges on cotton from points north of Burke 
July 20—Grand Rapids, Wis.—Examiner Hillyer: one oe ee a Oe ggg eg = 
— —o Northern R. R. Co. vs. Chicago & Northwest- order and the publication of reasonable and non-discrimina- 
he keg: tory rates, rules and provisions governing the concentration, 
July 20—Helena, Ark.—Examiner McGeehee: ; warehousing, storing and compression of cotton at Natchez, 
9492—Helena Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & when originating at points. Vidalia, La., to Felsenthal, Ark., 
Southern Ry. Co. et al.. and the following fourth section Clevten Junction. La., to MeGeehee, Ark. 
applications involving class and commodity rates from St. No. 9720. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 0O., V& 
Louis, Thebes, Granite City, Cairo, Peoria and Chicago. IIl., Akron. Canton & Youngstown R, R. Co. et al. ; 
and Milwaukee, Wis., and group points to Helena, Ark.: Against increased ratings proposed to b h d under 
4218, 4219 and 4220—St. Louis. Iron Mountain & South z ifica ti Py f 
fe On. 8188 —-Chi . oan é outhern Sup. No. 6 to Official Classification No. 44 on shipments 0 
y. Co.: 2 cago & Northwestern Ry. Co.; 4944—St. packing. rubber or gum compound. Asks for a cease an 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.; 799—St. Louis & San Francisco desist order, the application of a third class rating heretofore 
Ry. Co.; 2048—Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co.; 2045—Illinois Cen- in effect. 
tral R_ R. Co.; 699—F. A. Leland and J. F. Tucker, agents; No. 9722. Kentucky Lumber Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky’, vs. St. 


2060—J. F. Tucker, agent; 1606—C. E. Fulton, agent. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. et al. 
Against a rate of 12c on all classes of lumber frm Sulli- 


July 21—Minneapolis. Minn.—Examiner Graham: 
 & Ss. 1083—St. Paul grain transit. —— oo es oe — > oe sae as 7 a a : 
0 : 3 scriminatory in favor of shippers from the Mississ e 
7" 04D nome te a eo are: R Ask for a_cease and desist order and reparation. 
ae awson Produce Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. wo, 9724. St. Matthews (Ky.) Produce Exchange et ai. vs. L 
a & N. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on potatoes a:d onions 


July 21—San Antonio. Tex.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
9355—Kaele Pass Lumber Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. shipped from stations on the L. & N. near Louis: ‘!e to the 


9459—Delaware Punch Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Southeastern and to Mississippi Vallev territories Asks for 
Co. et al. just and reasonable rates and reparation. 
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Efficiency In 


TRAFFICWORK 


FACULTY and 
RE WRITERS 

(Partial List) 

N. D. Chapin 
Formerly Chief of Tariff Bu- 
reau of the New York Centra) 
and West Shore Railroad. 

Asa Colton 
Instructor in interstate Com- 


Brooklyn Railway Company 
R. E. Riley 
Formerly Instructor in Rail- 
way Transportation at Y. M 
Cc. A., New York City: for- 
merly with the I. C., N. Y. 
& Ge. 8 2 tPF. 
Atlantic Steamship. C. H & 
D. and RB. & OO 8 W RR. 
G. F. Falley 
Formerly Genera! Freight and 
Passenger Agent of the R. & 


Central Association: 
formerly with South Western 
Tariff Committee. St Louis. 
F. R. Garrison 
Chief Clerk, Central Freight 
Association; formerly with 
LE. & W..C. A. & DP and 
G R. & IL. Rallwava 
Cc. R. Lincotn 
Formerly with C. R. I. & P. 
and C. B. & Q Railroads, 
and Traffic Derartment. Mar- 
shall Field & (o. 
L. E. O’Brien, Ph. B. 
Formerly Ind. Traffic Ligr. 


Text and Lecture Writers 
(Partial List) 
E. R. Dewsnup, A.B., A.M. 
Professor of Railway Admin- 
istration, The University of 
Nlinots: Author of Freight 
Classification. 
. A. R. Smith 
Vice- Pres., Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad: Author of 
, Freight Rates in Southern 
Territory 
W. H. Chandler 
transportation Manager. Ros- 
ton Chamber of Commerce; 
Author of The Express Serv- 
tce and Rates. 
nes = Hough 
or, Merican Expo: A 
Author of Ocean rr 


!. L. Shartman, A.B, LL.B. 
Professor of Rallway om- 
les, The University of Michi- 
gen; Author of Railway Reg- 
ulation. 
James Peabody 
Late Statistician. A. T. & 
8. F. Railway: Author of 
Organization and 
Servi 


ice. 
J. F. Morton 
Trafic Director, Chi- 
Association 


Ratlway 


Cc. L. Lingo 

TraMo Mgr., Inland Steel Co. 
T. » complete LaSalle or- 
ganization consists of more 
ther 300 business experts, 
Drcre*sional men, text writers. 
ir ‘;qetors and assistants, in- 
Cl. ng recognized authoritie< 
‘n at) departmenta 


Over 25,000 


ambitious men in all lines of railroad aud industrial (raific 
work, throughout the United States, have benefited banage 4 
membership im our Department of Interstate Commerce 
Railway traffic. More than 


$150,000 


a per 
has beep expended by our institution in organizing 8 4 
fecting the training and service rendered members .— de- 
partment. whieh te now under the direct, person super 


vision 
MR. N. D. CHAFFIN 


Formerly Chief of Tarif? Bureau. N. Y. C. Lines 


w 
Mr. Chapin ba» been engaged Ww devote his entire tine 
this work, and is assisted by a selected corps of railroad - 
industrial traffic experte. together with an organization o 
more than 300 people 


LaSalle Training Fully Recognized 


alle Course in literstate Commerce aud Railway 
Trae —S. fully recognized by the country’s greatest 
traffic authorities as the highest type of traffic training sow 
available. It has been adoyted as representing the highest 
standard of technical training. information and practice. in 
the matter of Interstate (‘ommerce. railway and industria) 
management, in important traffic centers and is approved by 
many trunk ratiroads. such as the following: 


Balti & Ohio R. R., Louisville & Nashville R. R 
— Valley R. R., Erie R. R. 
Pennsylvania Lines West 


The course is a complete, up-to-date and thoroughly prac- 
tical system of training. covering all phases of modern traffic 
operations. It is a ‘100 man power” course, conducted by 
thoroughly qualified traffic experts who have risen from the 
ranks. No other course compares with it. Should not be 
confused with so-called traffic clube or traffic associations. 
Hundreds of men are now holding big positions and drawing 
greatly increased salaries as a direct result of LaSalle train- 
ing and service. 

A few of the many LaSalle Students Now Industrial Traffic 
Managers: MM. Epply, Traffic Manager Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie. Pa.; T. J. Bennett, Traffic Magr.. American Steel 
Foundries. Chicago; P. D. Siverd, Tratfic Mgr., The Garland 
Corp., Pittsburgh; R. BR. Muller, Traffic Mgr., U. 8. Light 
and Heating Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; J. D. Quinn. Traffic 
Mgr.. Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa.; Thos. 8. Barry. 
Traffic Mgr. for the City of Pawtucket, R. 1; Seth Tate, 
Tratfic Mgr.. Higginbotham, Baily-Logan Co., Dallas, Texas; 
KL. Crickman, Traffic -, Great Western Smelting & 
Refining Co., St. Louis; RB. holm, Traffic Mgr tarckwood 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; O. BR. H. Culbertson. Traffic Mgr. 
Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle. Wash. 


Send Coupon treme Boo 


salaries paid. etc 
and a!l information sent free. 


Act promptly. 
enrolling new. Write today. 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
‘The World’s Greatest Extension University” 


Dept. 695-C 


Let This Man Increase Your 


Traffic Boo k 


Send now for big illustrated traffic book, giving full particulars 
regarding our course of instruction by mail, opportunities open, 
There is no obligation on your part. Book 
Bpecial reduced 
rate scholarships and small monthly payment plan open to those 






NORMAN D. CHAPIN 


Read This Letter From A 
ell-Known Traffic 
Official 


“If the information in the in- 
closed 


. N. Dz for 
gocttien mentioned. I consider 
r. Chapin not only one of the 
best-informed rate and tariff men 
in the country. but also possessed 
of ali the neccesary personal 
qualifications to engage success- 
fully in the gocd work of your 

University. P. 8. DAVIS, 
Gen] Western Freight and 

Passenger 

N. Y.. N. H. & HB. R. 


Other Prominent Railroad 
Men Endorse LaSalle 
Training 
Pa has my en- 

EB P. RIPLEY, Pres. 
Santa Fe By. 


unhesitatingly recommend 
your course to anyone.”’ 
H. J. STEEPLE. Gen’! Agt., 

Erie Railroad. 
anyone ase means er (ure, 12 
means o' 

his knowl an 
om edge 4 efficiency in 


HAMILTON BAXTER, 
Div. Freight Agt., Southern Ry. 


Among others wh 
ot he © endorse our 


MT LaSalle Extension Universit 
Dept. 695-C Chicago, til 


Please send FREE proof 
tunities now opem to TRAFFIC Ex- 
PERTS with LaSalle training. 


Occupation... ...... COPeceSccccescesCoee cocoe 
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This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer 
announcements of some of the livest and aoa Pp 
ee ee ee ee 
ore them for solution 


Minneapolis Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 








EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-5332 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Maght Breprect waschousse on tracks of princi rail- 
“ey y on the river 


insurance Twelve aute 
for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.- DISTRIBUTORS 
Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents) Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 








OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 
POOL CAR SERVICE | 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE ( 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


1 will 
Practically branch service availab 


ve of such concerns in the coun country. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributi point in North and South Carolina. 

Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westingh _— Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing 0., 5 ena Til. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 








ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“peat Expeess” 
ST. JOSEPH MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


24-CAR SWITCH 








Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


= LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

Import and export freight contraecters, transfer «né 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. 
free warehouses. 


Bonded ané | 
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Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
They invite cor- 
your distribution or forwarding difficulties 

without payroll or building investment. 












